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That crowds may throng the temple, 
That standing room be priced: 
I only ask that as I voice the message 
They may see Christ! 


I do not ask 
For churchly pomp or pageant, 
Or music such as wealth alone can buy: 
I only pray that as I voice the message 
He may be nigh! 


I do not ask 
That men may sound my praises, 
Or headlines spread my name abroad: 
I only ask that as I voice the message 
Hearts may find God! 


BISHOP RALPH S. CUSHMAN. 


Let Us Get Back 
to the Fullness of Christ 
Nite WAS THERE a time when 


the world more needed the Christian 

witness, whole and complete, than to- 
day. Nothing less will suffice for a society 
that is confused, but not knowing in what 
direction to turn; sick, but uncertain how to 
find healing. Yet the Christian Church, to 
which the world has a right to look, is itself 
speaking in a badly divided voice. One group 
demands “individual redemption”; another, 
“social redemption.” Each insists that it must 
be “either-or.” 

The attitude of both groups is understand- 
able and except for its exclusiveness is right. 
When a man in his own soul finds God 
through Christ, he experiences a joy and a 
peace never known before, a joy and peace so 
glorious that like the disciples on the Mount 
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The Parson’s Prayer of Transfiguration he is tempted to tarry 

Bor ack there instead of descending with the Master 


to the plain of the daily social relationships 
of the world. If it were not so, how could we 
find so many Christians who rest satisfied with 
their own private experience and are com- 
placently unconcerned with the bitter wrong 
and suffering and injustice in the world 
around them? How could we find them inac- 
tive and indifferent in the face of the prospect 
of war or the reality of millions doomed to 
unemployment and hunger? 

And the unconcern of one-sided Christians 
with terrible evils tempts the other group to 
go to the opposite extreme and to proclaim 
Christianity only in social terms. With some, 
one fears, this social emphasis may even be- 
come a substitute for personal salvation. They 
fall into the perilous error of assuming that 
there can be social righteousness without per- 
sonal righteousness. They direct attention to 
the sins of society and forget their own sins 
and their own need for purified hearts. They 
forget that we can never have a better world 
without better men to compose it, that we can 
never build a cooperative and unselfish social 
order on the basis of mean and selfish indivi- 
duals. 

Let both groups get back to the “fullness 
of Christ.” His gospel is not an “either-or” 
extreme but a “both-and” unity. If anything 
is clear in His teaching, it is that the King- 
dom of God can be built only by those who in 
their own individual lives have found inner 
redemption from sin and self and fear. But 
it is no less clear that He thought of the entire 
range of men’s social life as standing in need 
of redemption. When we learn not to put 
asunder what He has joined together we shall 
proclaim His gospel to the world in its full 


power. 
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In Quest of a United 
Policy for Social Action 


TONE EXTREME we find a group of 
AN chsistat who insist that the only 
business of the Church is to deal with 
the individual soul in its relation to God; at 
the other extreme, a group which would have 
the Church enter directly into all sorts of 
problems of organized society—industrial, 
economic, social, international. And between 
these two extremes, every shade of possible 
opinion. In such a welter of diverse views is 
there any way of coming to anything like a 
common mind as to the true and right func- 
tion of the Church in its relation to what are 
often called “political” questions.* 

In seeking an answer to this question, we 
can at least take our departure from a point 
at which all—even the most extreme groups 
—can agree. It is the function of the Church, 
all would admit, to create saints, men and 
“women whose lives are dedicated to the will 
of God as revealed in Christ. And even this 
much of a common platform carries us 
further than may at first be apparent. For 
sainthood—unless one is to become a monas- 
tic hermit—has to develop in society and, ac- 
cording to the historic Protestant teaching, 
so strongly emphasized by Calvin, must ex- 
press itself in one’s daily life and relation- 
ships, especially in one’s vocation. So, even 
from the individualistic approach, a social 
order that is in accordance with and minis- 
ters to Christian sainthood becomes a part of 
the Church’s goal. 

But what is to be the method of the 
Church’s dealing with the resulting problems 
when these problems are also (as they must 
often inevitably be) in the field of political 
discussion—that is the crucial issue. 

Again our first answer is one on which we 
think all thoughtful Christians can stand to- 
gether. It is the clear duty of the Church to 
sensitize the consciences of its own members 
with reference to such questions and to stimu- 
late them to a higher exercise of citizenship. 
To do this is no excursion into by-paths; it 
1s anormal part of the Church’s own program 
of Christian education. A Church that is com- 
mitted to training men and women in Chris- 
tian character stultifies itself if it leaves out 
of account the whole range of human affairs 
in which there is most question as to what it 
means to be truly Christian. 

*The subject is discussed more fully in an article by the 


editor of the Bulletin in the July issue of the quarterly maga- 
zine, Religion in Life, published by Abingdon Press, New York. 
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Now, however, sharp divergence is likel 
to arise. “Granted’”—some will say—*“thati 
the Church must try to develop Christian 
motives and Christian attitudes in all of one’s: 
relationships, it should confine itself to gen- 
eral principles and never become entangled 
in specific questions on which equally earnest 
men may differ.” Now it must, indeed, be 
recognized that if the Church identifies it- 
self with one side or the other of a contro- 
versial issue, it is always in danger of becom- 
ing merely a party, and no longer the fellow- 
ship of all who sincerely seek to follow 
Christ. Yet, on the other hand, the notion 
that the Church can really be an educational 
force in the field of human relationships if 
it “sticks to general principles” and never 
examines what those general principles re- 
quire in concrete situations is a serious illu- 
sion. It puts the Church in the position of 
proclaiming platitudes which are accepted 
in theory but are not regarded as applicable 
in anything except the more simple and ob- 
vious circumstances. It leaves us in a situa- 
tion in which a devout Christian like Sir 
John Bowring, who could write “In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory,” could nevertheless 
help the British Government to fasten an in- 
famous opium trade on China. Sir John ac- 
cepted beyond question the “general princi- 
ple” for which the Cross of Christ stands, 
but he had never been led to see what it 
meant for the relation of an imperial power 
to a weaker people. 


“Well, then,” it is objected, “would you 
have the Church get into politics?” Whether 
the objection has weight depends entirely on 
how one defines “getting into politics.” Ex- 
cept for a small group of single-track minds 
so inflexibly bent on some particular reform 
that all other values are lost out of sight, 
Protestants can surely be counted on to hold 
that the churches, as churches, ought never 
to go into politics in the ordinary sense of the 
word. They ought scrupulously to refrain— 
and save in most exceptional instances have 
réfrained—from backing a particular candi- 
date for office, or raising campaign funds for 
any party, or using any form of political co- 
ercion. Even lobbying among legislators in 
an effort to induce them to vote in a certain 
way, while it may be wholly unobjectionable 
if carried on openly and with no hidden com- 
mitments and may even serve a necessary 
function in keeping a government responsive 
to public opinion, is ordinarily a practice 
that is hardly in line with the genius of the 
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YY Church. For other agencies all these methods 
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may be legitimate but not for one whose sole 
method is that of the spiritual influence of its 


‘own ideals. 


That there are many times when these very 


“|}methods of politics must be used in the in- 


terest of a Christian ideal is undoubtedly 
true. But in the long run it is surely prefer- 


able that when these methods are to be em- 
| ployed, it should be through voluntary agen- 
'‘}cies of Christian citizens, associated with 
others who may share the same civic pur- 


poses, rather than through the churches 
themselves. 

Does this doom the Church to sheer im- 
potence in dealing with difficult problems? 
Far otherwise! For there are other methods, 


f essentially in accord with the Church’s own 
} genius, which in the long run are much more 
effective just because they avoid the danger 


of turning the Church into something like a 
political party. Those methods, as already 
suggested, grow out of the Church’s well- 
recognized educational function. They cen- 
ter around the creation of a well-informed 
enlightened and sustained public opinion. To 
achieve this will doubtless leave the Church 
still exposed to a superficial criticism of en- 
tering the field of “politics,” but only from 
those who would prevent the Church from 
carrying out its own legitimate educational 
task of helping to develop Christian atti- 
tudes and motives. 

And there is reason to fear that real educa- 


tional work is often neglected in enthusiasm 


for some apparent short-cut by more political 
methods. All supporters of prohibition, for 
example, agree that it was a fatal mistake for 
the churches to relax their program of edu- 


cating the individual in personal abstinence, 
and to trust to legislation. Legislation is, of 
course, necessary, but it is effective only when 
sustained by the strong public opinion that 
comes from clearly held personal convic- 
tions. And it is in the development of that 


public opinion, rather than in any direct ex- 
cursion into political campaigns, that the 
most important contribution of the Church 
is to be found. 


The U.S. Learns to 
Cooperate in World Affairs 


HE CHURCHES GENERALLY 
have supported the principle of coop- 
eration in the conduct of world affairs. 
This they regard as the truly Christian 
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method in all human relations. There may 
be, and are, differences of opinion, honestly 
held, on the question of American member- 
ship in the League of Nations, but as to 
American cooperation with the League we 
think there is no room for doubt among 
thoughtful Christians. 

And the area of such cooperation is con- 
tinually expanding. Felix Morley, in his 
scholarly work entitled “The Society of Na- 
tions,” points out that the United States is 
represented in the work of more League 
committees and commissions than any mem- 
ber-nation excepting only those nations hay- 
ing permanent:seats in the League’s Council. 

To most people it will come as something 
of a surprise that our country is represented, 
officially or unofficially, in the following spe- 
cial agencies of the League: the Greek Refu- 
gee Settlement Commission, the General 
Conference on Communications and Transit; 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarm- 
ament Conference, the Economic Consulta- 
tive Committee, the Hungarian Finance Re- 
construction, the Counterfeit Currency and 
Double Taxation Committees of the Finan- 
cial Committee, the Health Committee, the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, the 
Educational Cinematographic Institute in 
Rome, the Committee for Progressive Codi- 
fication of International Law, the Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium, the Advis- 
ory Commission for Protection of Children 
and Young People, the committees having 
to do with the traffic in women and children, 
and the Preparatory Committee for the In- 
ternational Relief Union. 

The increasing tendency of the United 
States to cooperate in such world tasks marks 
a promising development in American for- 
eign policy. The old attitude of ignoring the 
League as either inconsequential or danger- 
ous has become a thing of the past. Organ- 
ized international intercourse with the rest 
of the world is becoming a fixed principle of 
our government. This may or may not mean 
that the United States is drawing nearer to 
the day of full membership in the League, 
but certainly the ancient fetish of isolation is 
no longer worshipped as in other days. There 
is an awakened consciousness on the part of 
the American people regarding the essential 
unity of the world in which they live. 

Nor has the cooperation between the 
United States and other nations through the 
League been a mere perfunctory or meaning- 
less performance. In many respects, the 
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United States has been the chief supporter 
of the League’s disarmament efforts. The 
American delegation at the meetings of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission and 
of the Disarmament Conference itself has 
furnished much of the leadership required 
to keep alive the hope that real reduction of 
armaments is not impossible. The proposal 
of President Hoover to cut down the world’s 
military establishments by approximately 
thirty-three per cent is a case in point. 

Of even greater significance has been the 
cooperation manifested between the United 
States and the League with regard to the 
Sino-Japanese controversy. This country, 
during the earlier stages of this dispute, 
clearly indicated that its policy would be one 
of collaboration with international efforts to 
safeguard the sovereignty and integrity of 
China. The enunciation by the American 
Government of the policy of non-recogni- 
tion of “any situation, treaty or agreement” 
resulting from a violation of peace treaties 
furnished the League with a valuable lead 
when the Assembly met in extraordinary ses- 
sion to consider the Far Eastern situation. 

Mr. Stimson’s more recent announcement 
of the policy of consultation with other na- 
tions in the event of a threatened violation of 
the Peace Pact greatly strengthens the basic 
philosophy underlying the League. 

What is the meaning of all this? Primar- 
ily it means that our people have ceased be- 
ing afraid of the League and are discovering 
that it is to the benefit of the United States 
as well as of everybody else to have construc- 
tive international cooperation. 


The Crux of the 
Liquor Problem 


HE PRESENT CRISIS in dealing 

‘ with the liquor problem is a clear sum- 

mons to the churches to take up anew 
their basic educational task. 

If all the opponents of prohibition were 
criminals or self-seeking brewers and dis- 
tillers, the problem would be simple. Then 
all that would be necessary would be to in- 
sist on effective enforcement of the law and 
severe punishment for its violators. But it is 
plain as daylight that there are today many 
respected citizens who honestly do not be- 
lieve in the law. The crux of our problem is 
whether we can persuade such people to take 
a different view. We certainly shall not do 
so either by denouncing or coercing them. 
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We can do so only by real education. If w 
can present facts convincing enough and rea- 
sons cogent enough to make them realize that 
the traffic in intoxicants—like the traffic i 
narcotics—is so grave a menace that it reall 
cannot be controlled—that it must be abol 
ished in the interest of human welfare—the 
and then only can we have the intelligen 
respect for the law and the supporting pub- 
lic opinion that are essential to full success. 

In the welter of argument, pro and con, 
often carried on with far more heat than 
light, hosts of men and women have become 
confused about the issue and do not see clear- 
ly the fundamental reasons which led to the 
adoption of prohibition, first in local com- 
munities, then in state areas, finally in the na- 
tion. To recall the people to these basic con- 
siderations is the primary contribution of 
Christian agencies to the solution of this age- 
old question. 

We are persuaded that this educational 
task can really be achieved; persuaded that 
certain things are so clear that when once 
men face them they will recognize them as 
conclusive. Among these facts, so solidly 
grounded that we believe they can be brought 
home to any except the most prejudiced 
minds, are the following: 

(1) That alcohol is a narcotic poison, 
harmful to the human system. The ultimate 
issue is not this or that method of control but 
the nature of alcohol itself. 

(2) That the liquor traffic has always been 
a terrific social problem, insusceptible of any 
“control” adequate to prevent the gravest ills 
to society. Certainly the situation before pro- 
hibition came was intolerable, and cried 
aloud for a more radical remedy than any 
that had yet been discovered. One can only 
view with abhorrence anything like a return 
to the old condition which prevailed when 
the organized liquor traffic dominated our 
politics and was the ally of all the worst in- 
fluences in society. 

Against such considerations, so far as we 
can see, one and only one argument can be 
brought,—viz.: that “society has no right to 
interfere with my personal liberty.” But 
surely this argument proves too much! For 
society, with the approval of all, is constantly 
exercising exactly that kind of right. It de- 
termines, for example, the purity of the 
water that I drink, it inspects the milk that 
I buy, it tells me where I may erect a build- 
ing and where I may not, where I may or 
may not park my automobile. 
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The final appeal, in the case of prohibi- 
tion as in the case of other social problems, 
has to be that of the Christian religion, which 
impels us to seek not our private “right” but 
the common good. The crux of our problem 
is, first, to show that prohibition is really in 
the interest of the common good, and, second, 
to induce men willingly to put that common 
good above other considerations. 


Why Not a 
Spiritual Advance? 


ANY A GENERAL has found that 
M the best strategy was to stage a great 

advance at the very time when cir- 
cumstances seemed to compel retreat. It is a 
matter of history that periods of financial 
depression have sometimes been periods of 
vast spiritual advance. Why not now? When 
men find the futility of man-made schemes 
and plans, they are more ready to turn with 
great heart-searching to the values which 
alone are lasting and which truly enrich the 
life. 

In many respects the Church, instead of 
sounding a mighty advance, is beating a sad 
retreat. She is reducing her workers, curtail- 
ing her plans, recalling her missionaries, giv- 
ing up important fields,—all for lack of a 
little money. But is it necessary to measure 
spiritual efforts by the cold standards of dol- 
lars and cents? When stocks fail, does re- 
ligion fade with them? Does the bond mar- 
ket put the plus or minus sign upon the work 
of the Church of the Living God? Is the old 
pagan taunt to take on new significance— 
“Doth Job serve God for naught?” 

If the ancient call, “Who is on the Lord’s 
side?” is issued clearly in this day of new 
crisis, we may expect the reply, “Here am I, 
send me.” When Garibaldi faced his little 
army in a great crisis in Italy and challenged 
them to an almost impossible task, he said in 
substance, “I do not know what else you will 
get, but you will get hunger and cold and 
long marches and wounds and maybe defeat 
and death. Are you ready?” And the soldiers 
answered, “We are the men. We are the 
men.” 

Are we to face the curse which fell upon 
the citizens of Meroz “because they came 
not up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty”? Can we wonder at the outsider 
treating the Church with ill-concealed con- 
tempt if he does not see the marks of the nails 
in its hands and if he beholds no lambent 
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flame hovering over consecrated hearts? 

By every law of action which Christ laid 
down for His people, now is the time for the 
greatest spiritual advance which the Church 
has witnessed in our generation. The need 
was certainly never greater. Why not plan 
great things for God, knowing that then we 
may expect great things from God? 


The German Churches 
Speak Out 


NE OF THE MOST scathing criti- 
@) cisms levelled against the churches by 

the more radical groups in Germany 
is that they have deliberately dissociated 
themselves from the stress and trouble of the 
population, that they have carried the atti- 
tude of aloofness from politics to the point 
of withdrawing to a “doctrinal heaven re- 
mote from the realities of everyday life and 
its struggles.”’ A recent release from the Ger- 
man Evangelical Press Service, edited by 
Prof. D. A. Hinderer, brings interesting evi- 
dence to the contrary, or at least to the fact 
that the German churches have awakened 
to the needs of the hour and the vital neces- 
sity of keeping close to their people in the 
present period of acute strain. It quotes from 
a declaration of the Thuringian churches: 


“Pleading, warning, we appeal to all our 
membership in the interests of an awakened 
conscience at this time. We turn especially 
to all leading personalities in our State and 
communion, in political parties and organi- 
zations, we turn to the representatives of the 
press, that all of them, each in their sphere, 
may do their utmost to counteract and com- 
bat the spirit of hatred, that they do all in 
their power, in word and print and deed, to 
avoid fanning the flames of party antago- 
nism. The Church has not the power to 
change economic conditions, but it has the 
duty to influence the behavior of men, to the 
end that better conditions may be created. 
We have already endorsed the appeal to the 
national government to ameliorate the grave 
curtailment of emergency relief which has 
brought so much additional suffering to hun- 
dreds of thousands of our fellow citizens.” 

Similarly, the authorities of the Moravian 
Brotherhood say to their associated congre- 
gations: 

‘There is imminent danger that the tie of 
brotherhood be severed in the fury of this 
struggle. This danger is everywhere present 


where a member of our communion puts 
party-political considerations and loyalties 
above his religious affiliations. Let us con- 
sciously avoid, within our association, the 
present-day slogans which are doing so much 
harm among our people; let. us dispassionate- 
ly investigate the opinions of others and seek 
to penetrate into them. We are subjects of 
the King of Truth. We will therefore not 
permit our tongues to sow the seed of hatred 
and provocation among our people. The 
Cross which we confess forbids us ‘to hate at 
all. Even in the.conflict.of political opinions 
we will act according to the Golden Rule of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount.” 

On no element in the population does the 
terrible strain of the fierce political struggle 
in Germany today weigh more heavily than 
on those to whom the spiritual guidance of 
the people is committed. It is gratifying to 
hear of the way in which they are facing the 
crisis. 


John Wesley Defines 
the Federal Council 


EARLY TWO CENTURIES AGO, 
N iin Wesley was conspicuous for his 

sense of fellowship with, and his eag- 
erness for cooperation with, all other Chris- 
tians. His point of view is summarized 
in two oft-quoted remarks. One is his fam- 
ous wish for “‘a league defensive and offen- 
sive with every soldier of Jesus Christ.” The 
other is his declaration to one with whose 
particular views he did not agree but whose 
Christian spirit he could not question, “If 
thy heart be as my heart, give me thy hand.” 

The two sayings are an epitome of what 
we desire the Federal Council of Churches 
to be. Its genius does not lie in any form of 
organization, nor is it concerned with mere 
tinkering at the machinery of Protestantism. 
Tinkering at a machine never creates driv- 
ing power. What the Council aims to be is 
a dynamic fellowship of all who love Christ, 
who are aware of their unity in Him, and 
desire to express their fellowship and unity 
in their Christian service. 

In keeping with the historic emphasis of 
Wesley, an editorial in the Pacific Christian 
Advocate has recently urged the importance 
of what the Council stands for. It is the kind 
of testimony, which, appearing frequently 
in the leading denominational journals, is 
most heartening. Editor Mills says: 
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‘We regret to note that in some ecclesias- 
tical gatherings the Council has been at- 
tacked and a small group in each communion 
seems bent upon destroying its usefulness. 
Undoubtedly these people represent an un- 
fortunate hangover from a former period 
and their influence is destined to grow less 
and less. | 

“The Advocate would like to see the day — 
come when one hundred per cent of the sup- 
port [of the Council] would be met officially 
by the cooperating communions. As it is 
now, only about one-fourth of the budget is 
thus provided. The rest comes from inter- 
ested individuals, some of whom are con- 
cerned in one thing and some in another. 
The result is to make the work of the Council 
somewhat lopsided. It is to be hoped ‘that 
the more statesmanlike minds in the various 
groups will lose no opportunity of advancing 
toward the goal thus outlined. The future of 
American Protestantism as a major influence 
in American life is dubious unless it can 
speak unitedly and to an increasing extent 
act cooperatively in facing the pressing prob- 
lems which confront it.” 


THE LARGER PRAYER 


At first I prayed for Sight: 
Could I but see the way, 

How gladly, swiftly would I walk 
To everlasting day! 


And next I prayed for Strength: 
That I might tread the road 

With firm, unfaltering feet, and win 
The heaven’s serene abode. 


And then I asked for Faith: 
Could I but trust my God, 


I’d live enfolded in His peace, 
Though foes were all abroad. 


But now I pray for Love: 
Deep love to God and man 
A living love that will not fail, 

However dark his plan. 


And Light and Strength and Faith 
Are opening everywhere, 

God waited for me till 
I prayed the larger prayer. 


—EpnaAH D. CHENEY. 
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What Was Accomplished at Geneva? 


By Mary E. Woo.iey 
U. S. Delegate to the Disarmament. Conference* 


. disarmament is. the frequency of the question: 
“What was accomplished at Geneva?” The 
inflections accompanying the question are of an inter- 
esting variety. Sometimes: they are critical, with more 
than a touch of censure, implying that nothing was ac- 
complished at Geneva and demanding’ an explanation; 
or cynical, “of course, we expected nothing and our 
‘expectations’ were realized”; occasionally the inflec- 
tions are doubtful, with the hope of reassurance. In 
general, however, the question is prompted by genuine 
interest and desire to know. 

I do not need to emphasize the difficulties by which 
the conference was confronted. I should like to begin, 
therefore, not with February 2, but with June 22, 1932. 
The latter date is a date which should bring a sense of 
righteous pride to every American, for that is the day 
on which the “Hoover plan” was presented. I am not 
exaggerating when I say that on that day pride as a 
citizen of the United States of America was raised to the 
nth power! 

It may be unnecessary to remind you of the after- 
math of the President’s proposal. The four weeks were 
filled with conferences, not only among the great pow- 
ers, but also among the smaller powers, including the 
so-called eight-power group. In addition, there were 
conversations innumerable. There is never a lack of 
subjects. for conversation in Geneva, but that month 
they focussed upon “the Hoover plan.” The month 
happened to be not very warm, but the temperature 
eften rose regardless of thermometers. There were 
worthwhile conversations, constructive, helpful and 
most encouraging, as showing the interest of the groups 
in accomplishment, although the definition of ‘‘accom- 
plishment” varied according to the speaker. 

The result was the “Benes resolution,” so called 
from Dr. Benes of Czechoslovakia, rapporteur of the 
general commission, voted the morning of Saturday, 
July 23. 

In answering the question, “What was accomplished 
at Geneva?” one first’ turns to this resolution, although 
it presents only a partial answer. It is unnecessary 
to state that it does not go so far as the American dele- 
gation would have liked to have it—more than that, it 
does not go so far as the majority would have liked to 
have it. That is one of the encouragements of the con- 
ference, that the criticisms were not that the action 
went too far, but that it did not go far enough. 


A SIGNIFICANT. INDICATION. of interest in 


*Abbreviated from an address before a regional conference of the 
4Vomen’s International League for Peace and Freedom, Sept. 16, 1932. 


What does the resolution furnish of actual achieve- 
ment? First, may I say emphatically that it does not 
represent. a juggling with words intended to deceive. 
Far from it; the very words represent, some of them, 
hours of discussion to persuade some of the Powers 
concerned to commit themselves to that extent. 

Turning to the introduction for the first achievement, 
I call your attention to three statements which forty- 
one nations voted to sustain, two delegations, Germany 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, voting 
against, and eight—Afghanistan, Albania, Austria, Bul- 
garia, China, Hungary, Italy and Turkey—abstaining 
for different reasons from voting, the abstention, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the conference, not being 
counted. These three statements are the ones on which 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, president of the conference, 
based his statement that he could not possibly vote 
against a resolution which included them. 

The forty-one nations solemnly asserted: 

Firsts Sheers. the time has come when all nations 
of the world must adopt substantial and comprehensive 
measures of disarmament..... 

Second: “Firmly determined ..... to achieve a first 
decisive step involving a substantial reduction of ar- 
maments.” 

Third: “Decides forthwith ..... guided by the gen- 
eral principles underlying President Hoover’s declara- 
tion: 

“That a substantial reduction of world armaments 
shall be effected to be applied by a general convention 
alike to land, naval and air armaments.” 

The above is the first achievement, and, if words have 
any meaning, it is a real one. 

Second, the resolution “lays down the principle of 
the abolition of all bombardment from the air,” abso- 
lutely prohibiting air attacks against the civilian. popu- 
lation, and further agreeing “‘as between themselves that 
all bombardment from the air shall be abolished; sub- 
ject to agreement with regard to measures to be adopted 
for the purpose of rendering effective the observance of 
this rule.” 

Third, a first step is taken toward the direct quanti- 
tative limitation of heavy artillery by providing for 
limitation in calibre and in number. 

Fourth, it prohibits chemical, bacteriological and in- 
cendiary warfare. 

Fifth, it provides for a permanent disarmament com- 
mission. 

Sixth, it declares that there shall be “a strict limita- 
tion and a real reduction of effectives.” 
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Seventh, it puts itself on record as in favor of limita- 
tion of national defense expenditure, requesting the 
sub-commission to present a report as to the best 
system. 

Eighth, it requests the bureau to set up a special 
committee “to submit proposals to the conference, im- 
mediately on the resumption of its work, in regard to 
the regulations to be applied to the trade in, and private 
and state manufacture of, arms and implements of war.” 

Ninth, it invites the powers “parties to the naval 
treaties of Washington and London..... to confer 
together and to report to the general commission, if 
possible before the resumption of.its work, as to the 
further measures of naval reduction which might be 
feasible as a part of the general program of disarma- 
ment,” and, further, invites other naval powers “to 
make arrangements for determining the degree of naval 
limitation they are prepared to accept in view of the 
Washington and London treaties and the general pro- 
gram of disarmament envisaged in the present resolu- 
tion.” 

Tenth, it determines that rules of international law 
shall be formulated in connection with the prohibition 
of chemical, bacteriological and incendiary weapons and 
bombing from the air. 

Eleventh, it provides for a second session to begin not 
later than four months from the resumption of the 
work of the bureau on September 21. 

Twelfth, it recommends “to the governments to renew 
for a period of four months from November 1, 1932, 
the truce provided for by the resolution of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations of September 29, 1931.” 


Finally, the resolution states that it shall in no way 
prejudice “the attitude of the conference toward any 
more comprehensive measures of disarmament or toward 


the political proposals submitted by various delega-- 
tions.” 
Procress WAS REAL 


The resolution has been characterized as progress and: 
promise. It is hard for anyone who has “come to- 
grips” with the difficulties of international agreement, 
to understand the point of view that nothing was ac- 
complished. Prominent members of the League, includ-- 
ing the Secretary-General, told me that infinitely more: 
was accomplished than they had dared to hope for 
before the conference convened in February. 

The resolution is also a promise and it is that aspect. 
which particularly concerns us. If the conference for 
the reduction and limitation of armaments had ended,,. 
and the treaty been signed, then we might say: “On 
to the next thing; this is finished.” But that is not the 
situation. A large part of the progress already made is. 
in opening the way for further progress. It is the 
promise that is the significant part of the progress, and 
that puts the responsibility upon the shoulders of every 
one of us, responsibility for education, for influence, - 
for giving to those who are working for a more com- 
plete realization of the “Hoover plan,” the feeling that 
the public is behind them and it. 

May I add that it should not be difficult for us Amer- 
icans to continue with enthusiasm what has been al- 
ready begun? A prominent member of another dele- 
gation said to me shortly before adjournment: ‘There 
is every reason why you Americans should be proud. I 
wish we had similar reason.” It seems increasingly 
clear, as I look back over the months, that the Hoover 
plan saved the conference. 

Never has world public opinion been so strongly in 
favor of disarmament as it is today. Now is the time 
to make it effective in its pressure upon the governments 
of the countries represented in the conference. 


HOME MISSIONS AND THE DEPRESSION 


the various denominations, the Home Missions 

Council, on September 15, issued a statement in- 
terpreting the present situation in the light of the dif- 
ficult financial situation confronting the country. Begin- 
ning with a note of assurance, the statement says: 


I: BEHALF OF the home missionary agencies of 


“The Home Missions Council notes with much gratification 
and appreciation the splendid loyalty of the Church to the cause 
of home missions in these trying days of ‘the depression.’ Per- 
haps no institution is weathering the storms of this tragic period 
so well as is the Church. The spirit of sacrifice and courage 
with which our ministers and missionaries are carrying on has 
seldom, if ever, been surpassed.” 

Passing on to the difficulties which have to be faced, 


the statement declares: 

“The Council is much disturbed by the declining incomes of 
our home mission and church extension boards, and the con- 
sequent drastic reduction of missionary work. 


“The Council is disturbed, also, by the danger of the Church 
becoming intimidated by the depression and surrendering to 
fears. Unquestionably many who have been faithful and gen- 
erous givers to missions are no longer able to give. Incomes 
have been depleted and in many cases wiped out entirely. But 
it is no doubt true that many are hoarding the Lord’s money 
because they are taking counsel of their fears. 

“The Council wishes, also, to urge upon the Church and all 
missionary workers the need of an earnest and honest analysis 
of work and a careful re-evaluation of types and methods of 
missionary enterprises, and a re-appraisal of policies and pro- 
grams of work.” 


Special emphasis is laid upon the intensified need for 
comity and cooperation in view of present conditions. 
On this point, the statement says in part: 

“The Council wishes to emphasize again its oft-repeated con- 


viction of the necessity for constructive comity and positive 
cooperation in home missions. It is not how much we are 
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giving to missions, but how wisely and well we are using what 
we have. Every missionary project must be justified, not 
according to the size of the treasury, but by the real needs in 
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the light of Christian comity, and according to the ethics of 
interdenominational goodwill and codperation. . . Competition 
in home missions in days like these is inexcusable.” 


New Methods for Old in Unemployment Relief 


By James Myers 
Industrial Secretary, Federal Council of Churches* 


the human race comparable in its effects only to 

the institution of chattel slavery. Unemployment, 
like slavery, must be abolished! But until unemploy- 
ment can be abolished, the victim of this economic dis- 
ease must be supplied at least with the bare necessities 
of life. What is the most effective, the most self-re- 
specting way in which this can be done? 

I have seen the bread lines in this country, the giant 
“flop houses” where thousands of men are sheltered, the 
unremitting labors of the skilled case-workers of the 
social agencies, the emergency relief organizations with 
their relief and made-work programs. I have seen, too, 
the men sleeping in the parks and prone upon the side- 
walks of New York. I have seen the bonus army with 
its shacks, many of which looked like make-shift dog 
kennels; I have seen the shanty-town of Father Cox’s 
followers in Pittsburgh, where men have dug themselves 
into the ground in a litter of abandoned foundations; 
and I have seen the untold misery of our coal fields. I 
have seen something of most of the varieties of the 
American dole, the efforts of private charity and public 
relief to meet the terrible strain of our widespread dis- 
tress. 

I must confess that it was a refreshing experience last 
May when I had the opportunity to inspect the Labor 
Exchange at Cologne, Germany, where 30,000 unem- 
ployed men and women a day are cared for in orderly 
and systematic fashion. The outstanding impression 
which I received as Dr. Barwasser, the Director, kindly 
showed me through the many departments, was the look 
of self-respect on the face of practically every one as he 
waited for his weekly unemployment insurance benefit. 
One sensed no stigma of charity in the transaction. The 
unemployed did not look hopeless or “down in the 
mouth”, “There is no doubt about it”; said Dr. Bar- 
wasser, “the sense of security which comes with unem- 
ployment insurance—limited as it is—makes a great 
difference in the morale of the workers.” I received a 
similar impression in London, where I again inspected 
the Labor Exchange on pay day. 

Is it not odd that some people object to the proposal 
of setting aside reserves for unemployment insurance as 
a “dole” which they say destroys character and 
self-respect? Is it not still more strange that many 


| ee UNEMPLOYMENT is a curse to 


*Abridged from The Womans Press. 


people who object to unemployment reserves as a form 
of dole are often themselves the recipients during hard 
times of dividends which are paid from quite similar re- 
serves set aside for the stockholders of a corporation? 

The State of Wisconsin has adopted the first Unem- 
ployment Reserves Law in America. Churches and 
ministers helped, according to reports from the field, the 
state bodies of Presbyterians and Congregationalists de- 
claring in its favor and individual Baptist, Methodist 
and Episcopal ministers favoring it at hearings. 


While unemployment insurance is the best form of 
relief, nevertheless certain evils growing out of unem- 
ployment itself undoubtedly persist in spite of the best 
unemployment insurance plans. The worst of. these 
evils is the effect on human beings of being idle. The 
directors of labor exchanges abroad admit that after a 
long period of enforced idleness many men suffer spir- 
itual and mental as well as physical deterioration. Some 
go to pieces under the strain of anxiety which eventu- 
ates in despair. Some, on the other hand, lose the 
capacity or the desire for work. Anyone close to the 
unemployed in this country will tell you that the same 
is true in America under our wholly different system of 
relief. It is not “the dole” which is to blame. It is in 
both cases the lack of regular occupation, the indignity 
of having nothing to do. 

When our economic system fails to supply an oppor- 
tunity to work and the government fails to launch ade- 
quate public works programs, here is a place for volun- 
tary organizations to function in a useful, even if lim- 
ited, way. After many years of experience with the 
effects of unemployment in England, a strong conviction 
has grown up that some opportunity for work must be 
supplied for the unemployed. As a consequence, allot- 
ment gardens have been developed for summer work 
and work-shops for winter occupation. The English 
Quakers have helped to organize garden clubs in which 
64,000 plots have been made available for the unem- 
ployed around principal cities and in the coal areas. 
The purpose has been “to save personalities from the 
despair and deterioration of being useless burdens on 
the community.” Even a small plot of land where he 
can do useful, interesting work and raise fresh vege- 
tables and winter supplies of potatoes for his family, 
restores a man’s self-respect. 

“Subsistence gardening” along similar lines has been 
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carried on on a wide scale in America during this last 
summer. Many churches have also made their kitchens 
available for canning the products against next winter’s 
need. It is not yet too late to arrange for canning fall 
crops and donations of fruit and vegetables from farms 
and estates. 

Emphasis on need of opportunities to work in the 
winter time as well brought the development of work- 
shops by civic, labor and religious organizations in 
Lincoln, England, and later in other cities and in South 
Wales (the latter under the Quakers). An empty 
store or the basement of a church is fitted up with work 
benches and tools, cobblers’ lasts, handlooms, and other 
simple equipment. Instruction is provided and unem- 
ployed men and women are given the opportunity to 
repair their own furniture, make toys for their chil- 
dren’s Christmas, and small articles for the home, repair 
shoes, weave rugs, make dresses and clothing for their 
families and knit socks. Because the unemployed have 
at least a little cash from their unemployment insurance, 
they are able to pay penny dues and to pay for mate- 
rials used. The articles produced may be used in their 
own homes or sold to members of the club at low rates. 
In some places a device for exchange of products has 
been arranged without the use of money. “Scrip” is 
issued or books kept in terms of the hours of work a 
person has put in at any kind of work, and the holder 
of “credit” for work done then “purchases” what he 
needs of the others’ products. “When a man has been 
out of work eight or nine years,” said the Director 
of the Work Shop, “it is like giving him a new lease of 
life to make it possible for him to do creative work and 
see the results of his labor.” In fact, there have been 
many cases where men have gained new courage and 
begun to feel that life might be worth living after all. 
Some have been saved from actual suicide. 

Could not many Christian associations and churches 
organize such shops this winter? The equipment should 
prove a permanent asset, since increasing use of hand 
work will be a desirable leisure time activity as indus- 
try adopts a permanently shorter work day and week. 
The American Friends Service Committee has already 
started shops of this kind, among other rehabilitation 
projects, in some of the coal camps. Our American un- 
employed, of course, have not even the small cash in- 
come of the English unemployment insurance, but, with 
all our emergency relief, there are no doubt many men 
and women who are receiving at least a minimum of 
food who would be glad of the opportunity for self- 
expression, renewed hope and additional income or the 
advantage of exchange of products which can come 
through the work-shops. 

Another interesting phenomenon in unemployment 
relief, and one which may well spread to significant 
proportions, has appeared in the organization of Un- 
employed Citizens’ Leagues in Seattle and other Ameri- 
can cities. 
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A typical program includes the establishing of a head-; 
quarters in an empty store, gathering of fruits and! 
vegetables donated by nearby farms or the public mar-' 
kets and distribution to League members together with 
the milk and bread which are donated by bakeries and 
dairies. ‘The investigation of all applicants is carried 
on by the League itself, checking with city relief lists. 
Cutting firewood for League members (trees donated 
by estates or state forests), educational open forums, 
social meetings and non-partisan political action, are all 
included in the program. Committees write to or wait 
upon municipal and state government officials, seeking © 
adequate relief, and give publicity in the press to their — 
replies. This technique offers real opportunity to assure | 
better relief in many places and especially to preserve 
and develop among the unemployed a self-respecting 
sense of “amounting to something” in the community—. 
a precious human value which is usually so quickly and 
tragically lost by those who are out of work. Churches 
can help by offering meeting places and voluntary lead- 
ership. Perhaps no more practical Christian service 
could be rendered than to assist in this general move- 
ment. 

(Detailed suggestions and references on above meth- 
ods of relief and other services which churches are 
rendering may be had by writing to the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York. Please enclose postage.) 


Two Church Gatherings Consider War Debts 


Two of the denominational conventions which met 
during the past summer followed the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church in urging a 
reconsideration of the American war debt policy. 

The General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America said: 


“Recognizing that there is a wide diversity of opinion relating 
to the payment of reparations and war debts, we believe that 
these matters must be approached in the spirit of brotherly 
conciliation and mutual concern. As followers of Christ we feel 
that any emphasis must be placed not wholly on the legal 
aspects of the question but rather on securing a codperative 
effort to find solutions which will be productive of the largest 
good. We here call to mind our Lord’s instruction: ‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ the parable of the Good Samaritan, the 
duty of forgiveness until ‘seventy times seven.’ In the light of 
the world’s sad economic plight and on the basis of the Chris- 
tian spirit and teaching, we believe that the whole question of 
reparations and war debts should be reconsidered by the people 
and Government of the United States.” 


The General Conference of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Church adopted the following statement: 


“We recommend a re-study of the inter-governmental war 
debts with a view to ascertaining whether or not changes in 
capacity to pay, in the value of gold, in our own broader 
national economic interests, or the possibility of exchanging a 
new debt settlement for drastic disarmament agreements, justify 
a revision of the original debt settlements.” 
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The Church’s Opportunity in Cooperation with the School 


By G, W. RosENtLor 
Department of Public Instruction of Nebraska* 


character is to be successful there must be a 
definite recognition of the fact that the major 
organizations of society—the Church, the home and 
the school—must work codperatively in the program. 


1 ANY PROGRAM looking to the building of 


| There was a time when these were more closely allied 


in an educational program than is perhaps true today. 

In an attempt to secure some concrete evidence as 
to the extent of present codperation between the 
Church and the school, an inquiry blank was sent to 


each of some three hundred and fifty school execu- 


tives in the State of Nebraska, calling for the answers 
to three questions. ‘The approximately two hundred 
replies are the basis of this discussion. 

The first question was this: “To what extent has 
the leadership of the churches or religious organizations 
been utilized in assisting your school in its program of 
character building?” 

Sixty replies, or approximately 30 per cent, stated 
yery specifically that there had been no definite efforts 
to bring about any codperation between the churches 
and the public schools. In addition, there were sixty- 
five replies, or slightly more than 30 per cent, indi- 
cating specifically that whatever codperation there was 
had been very small. Thirty replies, or 1634 per cent 
of the number, coming from very small to fairly large 
schools, showed that the codperation between the 
schools and the churches had been most commendable. 
Twenty-seven, about one-sixth of those replying, 
either made no comment or by their replies indicated 
that codperation was difficult, impossible, or of very 
little value. 

Foremost in frequency were the many replies set- 
ting forth the services rendered by ministers in speak- 
ing at general convocations and assemblies of the stu- 
dent bodies. Seventy-four superintendents, or more 
than 40 per cent, reported assemblies where local min- 
isters were used and nine others reported that they 
sought to avail themselves frequently of the services of 
visiting ministers, missionaries and other religious 
leaders. 

Next in importance seemed to be the willingness of 
the churches to furnish a leadership through the min- 
isters of the community in sponsoring the Boy Scouts 
and Hi-Y units. Twenty-three superintendents re- 
ported that the church was furnishing leadership for 
Boy Scout programs, and sixteen reported leadership 
of the ministers in sponsoring and organizing Hi-Y 
clubs in the high schools. To a lesser extent the 


. “*An address, here considerably abbreviated, at the Annual Nebraska 
Ministers’ Convocation. 


Church was assisting the schools Eee the Girl Re- 
serve clubs. 

We would conclude from the evidence before us 
that neither the executives nor the teachers in the schools 
have in any significant degree actually set up any con- 
structive, unified, integrated or comprehensive programs 
of character education of their own which recognize as 
efficacious or comprehend to any degree the contribution 
that the Church can make to this program. Again, the 
evidences demonstrate ail too clearly that the Church 
is not taken seriously by the schoolmaster when it comes 
to its claim as a character-building agency. 


The second question was this: “Have the activities 
of the churches been, in anywise, a deterrent influence?”’ 


The answer was overwhelmingly “No”. One hun- 
dred and fifty-three, or about 85 per cent of these 
replying, said unreservedly that the Church was not 
to be considered as having exerted a deterrent influence. 
Only thirteen, or 7 per cent of the number, were un- 
qualifiedly of the opinion that the Church had exerted 
a deterrent influence. But what, in our judgment, is 
more significant is that not one of these would go so far 
as to insist that this influence was something that 
inhered in religion, per se. As we read and studied 
their replies, we came to feel that, in the main, the 
deterrent influences suggested were altogether of a 
remedial nature—that is, they were capable of being 
eliminated. Jealousy, denominationalism, narrow secta- 
rianism, misunderstandings and personal antagonism 
were almost altogether the chief factors cited as being 
responsible for the influence that prevented any worth- 
while and wholesome codperation of Church and school. 
Herein lies our absolute justification for believing that 
a codperative, codrdinated, yes, and an integrated pro- 
gram of building a better Christian citizenship is alto- 
gether possible and desirable. 

Finally, we submitted this proposition to the super- 
intendents and school executives: “State specifically 
what you think are some of the definite proposals 
which might be made to religious leaders in our 
churches which, if adopted and put into practice, 
might more effectively aid you and your teachers in 
providing a better program of character education.” 

With the exception of a very small number, the 
suggestions made were extremely variant and ranged 
from suggestions as to programs for the Church and 
its several subsidiary organizations—modernized ser- 
mons, federated churches, practical programs in which 
youth themselves took part, closer supervision of vari- 
ous social activities of the Church, the elimination of 
sham, and the squaring of deeds with words—to the 
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setting-up of non-church activities, the securing of 
better-trained and competent leaders and _ teachers, 
the setting-up of week-day religious and daily vacation 
Bible school activities and the sponsoring by the Church 
of the various types of youth-clubs now so well known 
to all of us. 

With the exception of a bare half-dozen individuals, 
there was no evidence that the schools were wanting 
in anywise to bring the Church into the schools. 
On the other hand, a very significant number, 80 
per cent at least, gave evidence of their very real 
belief in the essential place of religion in any complete 
program of character education. Two urged a non- 
sectarian teaching of the Bible in the schools and five 
others advocated the setting up of a program of week- 
day religious education. 

In view of all this, we make the following sugges- 
tions: 


First—A period of introspection, to the end that 
each may know the strength and the weakness of his 
own individual church organization, and that each may 
come to a true evaluation of every activity and belief 
of the Church in so far as these may affect the life and 
conduct of the youth it seeks to reach and influence. 
This is no simple task. 


Second—Study more assiduously the fundamental 
physical, mental, social and spiritual needs of the 
youth of the various communities in order to discover 
or to create, if necessary, those organizations and 
effective influences within the Church that will defi- 
nitely minister to the welfare of the youth and its 
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ideals, attitudes and habits of thought and conduct. 


Third—Seek to know and understand what is th 
function of the home, the school and the community 
in general in the whole task of character building. 
We must as spiritual leaders discover those responsi 
bilities which each of these institutions can mos 
effectively assume and carry through to a satisfac- 
tory end; likewise discover in each of these institu- 
tions those things which they cannot satisfactorily be 
responsible for and then seek to adapt our own pro- 
gram as a church to meeting these shortcomings. 

Fourth—Become in a very real sense students of 
present-day world conditions. It is imperative, if we: 
are to meet our opportunity to contribute to the solu- 
tion of the problem of citizenship building, that we, 
together with parents and school officials, understand 
the political, economic, social, intellectual and spiritual 
problems now coming into the consciousness of our 
youth and requiring of them their reactions of accept- 
ance or rejection. 


Finally, school executives and teachers, leaders in 
religious affairs and representative citizens of the 
home and the community should come together in a 
small but highly selected group, organizing themselves 
as a body having for its purpose the creation of a 
specific program of character building activities, the 
allocation of specific and peculiar functions and respon- 
sibilities to each and the proper coordination and inte- 
gration of these functions among the several agencies 
represented—the Church, the home, the school and the 
community in general. 


Why Christian Unity Matters 


By Rev. GrorcE LYMAN PAINE 
Executive Secretary, Boston Federation of Churches 


E ALL DO, or should, desire unity in all 

W departments of life, but we do not yet see 

this unity. We would like unity in the 
family and, behold, divorce. We would like unity in 
industry and we have lock-out and strike. We would 
like unity in business, and, instead, find cut-throat com- 
petition. We want unity among the nations, and there 
is war. Particularly we would like unity in the Church, 
and we have Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, Old 
Catholic, Russian Orthodox, and all the divisions of 
Protestantism. 

The Father of our Country insisted that this country 
could not be strong unless built upon the principles of 
religion. But by reason of our religious divisions we 
cannot teach religion in our public schools. Everything 
but religion. Very little specific instruction at home, 
thirty minutes in Sunday school thirty times a year, 
nothing in the day schools—with a few exceptions here 
and there. The Catholics, recognizing this terrible de- 


ficiency, submit to double taxation and have their own 
parochial schools. Thousands of Jewish boys and girls, 
when the public school lets out, flock to the rabbinical 
schools. In only a few cities have we Protestants got 
together to give an hour a week of religious instruction 
in our week-day religious schools. 

How ineffective, too, is the appeal of impoverished 
and petty churches in a community? Divide a few 
thousand people by seven and what have you? Strug- 
gling, competing, jealous, unspiritual congregations. 
Divide a few thousand dollars of income by seven and 
you have seven poorly educated ministers who can bring 
little leadership or inspiration to their discouraged and 
discouraging flocks. By reason of their religious divi- 
sions, our country churches, often the most difficult 
fields, are commonly compelled to get either the raw 
recruit just out of the seminary, or the septuagenarian. 
There is more hope and progress where we have a feder- 
ated church. Two or three weaklings combining can 
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offer a double salary and secure an efficient leader. Or, 
we have “the larger parish,” with several areas uniting 
der one administration and thus securing expert lead- 


i//missions, assist just so many struggling places. For 


church. 

. What is true in a given district is true the world 
around. There are one hundred separate missionary 
societies trying to evangelize China. What does the 
.}Chinese know or care about the division between the 
Methodist Church, North, and the Methodist Church, 
South? He didn’t fight in the Civil War over the issue 
of slavery. And how feeble are our separate attempts 
to reach the foreigners in our own cities! We start 
‘}little missions among foreigners who, in their home- 
lands, are accustomed to worship God in a spacious 
cathedral or stately church, with stained glass windows, 
marble altar, carved capitals, mighty organ. No won- 
‘} der they look disdainfully upon many of the hired 
‘| halls and cheap structures in which our competing 
| forces invite them to worship. 

One might almost include our colleges and univer- 
sities as mission fields. Scores of thousands of young 
men and women at close grips for four years with 
philosophy and science and comparative religion but 
practically deserted by the churches which individually 
are unable to supply a student chaplain, and lack the 
_ Christian grace to codperate to get one. 

_ And divided churches cannot teach brotherhood 
effectively. The drawing power of the Church in the 
first century was the mutual love and loyalty of the 
Christians. Today, of course, people of understanding 
realize that our various communions are fundamentally 
one in the faith, but to those outside the Church, and 
to those of lesser intelligence, the fact that is seen is 
_ that we are all divided, with our different names and 
headquarters, our separate seminaries, church papers, 
_ schools and hospitals. The question thrown at me 
nearly every Sunday afternoon when we have our fed- 
_ eration preaching service on Boston Common, is “Why 
don’t you people get together?” We know what the 
' Apostle would call us, just as he criticized the Corin- 
thians twice over. They were “carnally minded” be- 
~ cause they said “I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I 
_ of Cephas.” 
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If you are born in North Ireland you are an Orange- 
man; if you are born in South Ireland you are a Roman 
Catholic. If you are born in Northern Europe you are 
a Protestant; if you are born in Southern Europe you 
are a Romanist. It is a matter of geography! If you 
are born of Baptist parents you are a Baptist. If you 
are born of Methodist parents you are a Methodist. It 
is a matter of birth! You live in the city and belong to 
one denomination. You move to the country where 
that denomination is not represented. You join some 
other church. It is a matter of convenience! What 
slight reasons for much of our churchmanship! 

Unity should not mean compromise, but comprehen- 
sion. Our tolerance should not be indifference, neither 
should our convictions be narrow-minded and preju- 
diced. As Bishop Lawrence once said, “The sects were 
founded in the name of and for the sake of truth.” And 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson declares that “diversity is not 
a sign of decadence but an evidence of life.” But we 
can have diversity within a larger unity. We Episco- 
palians have every kind of diversity in our own com- 
munion, yet are we united. There are fundamentalists 
and modernists, conservatives and liberals, high church 
and low church, in every communion. These liberties 
could still be preserved in a united church, though we 
must always remember that (as Moberly expressed it) 
“the primary object of unity is not the strengthening of 
organization but the deepening of the spiritual life,” 


Welfare and Relief Mobilization of 1932 


The daily press of the country has given such promi: 
nent attention to the launching of the “Welfare and 
Relief Mobilization of 1932” that extended comment 
in the BULLETIN is unnecessary. The movement aims 
to reinforce all local efforts in behalf both of securing 
relief for the needy and also of maintaining the social 
service and character-building agencies which are more 
crucially necessary than ever in the present crisis. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is 
one of the national agencies sponsoring the movement, 
and Bishop Francis J. McConnell, as President of the 
Council, is a member of the National Citizens’ Commit- 
tee. The Chairman of the Committee is Hon. Newton 
D. Baker. 

The campaign for the support of the welfare and re- 
lief agencies was launched by a noteworthy meeting in 
Washington on September 15. The opening session was 
held on the White House lawn and was addressed by- 
President Hoover. In response to the President’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Baker emphasized the need, not only for 
physical relief, but also for all the efforts of the charac- 
ter-building agencies. Community leaders responsible 
for directing the efforts of community chests were ix. 
attendance from the major cities of the country. 
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An Analysis of Church Membership Reports for 1931 


By HERMAN C. WEBER 
Editor-elect of The Handbook of the Churches 


ship reports for the year 1931, as presented 

by Dr. G. L. Kieffer in the June Christian 
Herald, is a most painstaking effort to get as complete 
data as possible from all religious-bodies in the United 
States. 

In the Christian Herald reports this year, for the first 
time, the membership of all groups is reported on an 
adult basis; that is, only persons thirteen years old or 
over are counted. Since this method provides compara- 
ble figures, it exhibits relative numerical strength more 
accurately. The percentage of reported child member- 
ship, for example, (using the computations of the Fed- 
eral Census of Religious Bodies in 1926) in the Roman 
Catholic Church is 28.2 per cent; is over 25 per cent 
for the Lutheran and Episcopal bodies; and drops to 
8.8 for the Methodist, to 4.5 for the Presbyterian, to 
2.1 for the Congregational bodies. 

The tables record church membership as reported 
from official sources for the year 1931. approximately. 
The church years end at many different dates, from 
March until December, so that some of the reports go 
back in time to 1930. 

The editorial captions in the Christian Herald article 
suggest an increase for 1931, as compared with the ap- 
proximate period of 1930, of 433,656 members, thirteen 
years old or over, but a close examination of the sched- 
ules reveals that Dr. Kieffer has diligently dug out 
reports from thirty-four groups which were not reported 
at all in the tables published last year: This means an 
increase in the total, of course, but not an increase in 
actual church members for these denominations. The 
groups thus reported for the first time this year include 
about 111,949 persons, leaving 321,707 as the net in- 
crease. The total reported increase in 1931 was only 
one-fourth as great. 

The experiment with comparable figures on the basis 
of adult church membership permits comparison with 
the adult population of the United States. Of the 122,- 
000,000 population of the United States, 91,600,000 
are thirteen years old or over. Contrasting this figure 
with the forty-nine million adult church members, we 
find the proportion of adult population in full member- 
ship and good standing in religious bodies to be fifty- 
four per cent. This is extraordinarily heartening as 
compared with the percentage of 40.1 suggested in the 
Christian Herald article on the basis of the total popula- 
tion. 

Dr. Kieffer’s laudable attempt to make the transition 
from previous compilations to figures more comparable 
and reliable statistically, probably requires his mass of 
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footnotes this year, though they are’ confusing; they’ 
may be expected to disappear in future schedules. 

It is an open question whether fifty or more of the 
religious bodies enumerated should appear in such a 
tabulation except as part of a miscellaneous grouping” 
whose total could be approximated without statistical’ 
damage. In the following summary the tabulation is 
limited to thirty-five major bodies which have more 
than 100,000 members each, and yet it actually includes — 
47,365,187 of the total of forty-nine millions plus. There 
were 179 individual bodies listed in the Christian Herald 
record. Subtracting 35, we have 144 bodies which in- 
clude only about two million out of the total forty-nine 
million. Only 4.4 per cent of the adult membership is 
excluded from individual mention in these columns. 


Dr. Kieffer presents summations of statistics by fam- 
ily groups. Inasmuch, however, as differences within 
these groups are in some cases very strong as over 
against differences between some of the groups, that 
method is not used in the following table, which aims to 
give a summation of leading religious bodies in point of 
membership in the clearest and most condensed form. 


ADULT MEMBERSHIP OF THE LARGER RELIGIOUS 
BopDIES IN THE U. S. 


The religious bodies reporting 100,000 members or more are 
listed in the order of their percentages of increase or decrease in 
1931 over the preceding year. The church years end at various 
dates in 1931, from March to December. 


Members 13 
Numbered years old Per 
by Size Name and over Increase cent 


33 Assemblies of God.................. 
22 Colored Methodist Episcopal 


109,045 12,491 12.93 
325,484 21,606 7.11 


30 Conservative Brethren............ 134,102) 8,232 6.54 
31 Seventh Day’ Adventists........ 128,313 5,144 4.17 
4 Southern Baptists... 3,702,315 86,904 2.40 


16 Latter Day Saints 468,386 9,978 2.17 
14 Lutheran Synodical Conference 868,558 15,832 1.85 
11 United Lutheran Church...... 962,461 16,505 1.74 
9 Northern’ Baptists... eens 1,385,284 22,910 1.68 
27 Methodist Protestant 179,433 2,923 1.65 
6 Methodist Episcopal, South. 2,346,000 38,000 1.64 
12 American Lutheran 936,626 13,082 1.41 
19 Presbyterian, U.S. (Southern) 427,627 4,106 0.96 
20 United Brethren 360,192 2,417 0.67 
10 Protestant Episcopal.............. 1,261,158 6,931 0.55 
7 Presbyterian} U. S) A‘... 1,859,495 9,787 0.52. 
13 Congregational... oe 910,828 2,911 0.32 
28 United Presbyterian................ 168,540 515. 0:30 
(Added to Herald table.) 
ie Roman Catholic 41 es 14,441,011 18,045 0.12 
203,764 83 0.04 


Totals eae) e eee ee 31,178,622 298,402 0.96 
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TMeGhays Dedseasse set 35 Primitive Baptists.................. 102 7720 ene cece 
2 Methodist Episcopal................ 4,135,775 | «3,727 0.09 23 Greek Orthodox (Hellenic)... 289,000 ie. sooo 
29 Reformed in America.............. 156,486 290 0.18 34 Russian Orthodox..........._....... 107,550 ees anne 
8 Mieinicgy oie eens: 1,432,265 4477 031 26 Church of Christ Scientist...... ZOZ\O9SE Fie ccs 
oe Kelormed in US 346,712 2,794 0.79 18 Churches of Christ.................... 433,714 eeeeeeee  seeeeee 
24 Evangelical Synod.................... 255,141 2,583 1.00 3 Jewish Congregations... $081,242 rseseee  seeeeeen 
15 African Methodist Episcopal... 581,750 5,945 1.01 17 African Methodist Episcopal 
ZION ee Se Uy. 5 Ten Sees 435 000M Wee eeccsa-s 
BB Otais en eo e eee e 2 6,908,129 19,816 0.28 
ARDY B Cit tes acelin ot nee OT S540 Oke ere re 
Members 
(last report) $O= 17,9 SeAlls OBR CYS) 2 ec cacceeccee. pret ate ee 2,208,713 43,121 2.00 
32 American Baptist Association 116,562 00. uu. Grand totale eee ae 49,573,900 
5 National Baptists (Col.).......... Sol 0G lee. Se Total net increase.................. 321,707 


WEEK OF PENITENCE AND PRAYER MEETS WIDE 
RESPONSE 


of October 2-8 as a special week of penitence 

and prayer, as outlined in the last issue of the 
FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN, has met with a response 
that has been both hearty and widespread. Up to the 
time when the BULLETIN went to press, 105,000 copies 
of the special pamphlet listing suggested topics for med- 
itation and prayer for each day of the week had been 
distributed. Nearly all of the major communions of 
the country have taken considerable quantities of the 
pamphlet and in several cases it has been sent by the 
denominational headquarters to all the pastors of its 
constituency. 

The interest in the observance has been clearly dis- 
closed by the attention given the matter in both the 
religious press and the daily press of the nation. While 
it was expected that the church papers would regard 
the occasion as worth emphasis, it was hardly foreseen 
that the great dailies of the country would appreciate 
as they have done the significance of this movement to 
unite Christian people in penitence and prayer, in view 
of the grave difficulties confronting the nation and the 
world. 

In addition to editorial treatment in the church pa- 
pers, there has been an extensive printing of three 
articles sent out by the Federal Council’s office. The 
first was entitled “A Call to Penitence and Prayer” and 
was written by Dr. Jesse M. Bader, Field Secretary of 
the Commission on Evangelism. The second, written 
by Dr. Merton S. Rice, minister of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Detroit, was on the 
theme “Revive Thy Work!” The third, written by Dr. 
Charles L. Goodell, was entitled “An Ancient Call to 
Penitence” and was an analysis of the significance of 
the Book of Jonah for our day, with special emphasis 
upon the place of penitence in Christian life. 

An editorial in The Congregationalist and Herald of 
Gospel Liberty entitled “Penitence, Prayer and Eco- 
nomics” makes a friendly criticism. While cordially 
approving the concerted movement for a new emphasis 
on penitence and prayer, The Congregationalist urged 
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that there should be a sharper focussing of attention 
upon the particular things for which penitence is re- 
quired today. The Congregationalist says in part: 


“Tf there were ever a time when this country stood in need of 
penitence and prayer, it is surely at the present hour, when the 
inequalities and injustices that pervade our social life—if not 
our social system—were never more marked, and when vast 
numbers of decent and worthy people are undergoing privations 
and sufferings, as undeserved as they are real and, under present 
conditions, seemingly inevitable. 

“Of what, precisely, should we be repenting? And for what, 
precisely, should we be praying? It may be the inadequacy 
of our own reading of it, but the Call as issued by the Federal 
Council seems to leave these matters very vague and indefinite. 

“We should like to see an effective demand that the resources 
of this country in actual possessions and in potential produc- 
tivity should be made immediately available for the satisfaction 
of the human needs and desires, for which God intended them. 
How can we pray aright when, with the tacit consent of the 
American people, our granaries are still bursting with grain while 
thousands starve? How can we pray when thousands are house- 
less and homeless at a time when materials and resources for 
building were never greater? Are we not in danger of mocking 
God with our prayers while we continue to make such inade- 
quate and ineffective use of the ‘things’ which He has showered 
upon us in abundance P” 


A Special Offer 


The Christian Crusade for a Warless World, by 
Sidney L. Gulick, analyzes and interprets the interna- 
tional ideals of the churches. 

This volume, while published several years ago, is 
still as valuable as ever from the standpoint of the em- 
phasis given to the place and power of the Church in 
the development of a Christian internationalism. It 
would be a valuable addition to church peace libraries. 
The statistical data are, of course, no longer relevant 
to the existing world situation, but the chief value of 
this book lies elsewhere. 

In order to clear out the remaining stock, the price 
has been reduced to twenty-five cents. Orders should 
be sent to the Federal Council at 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 
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Armistice Period to be Used for Peace Education 


HAT ARE THE next steps in getting rid of 

\ \ war? This question is of particular inter- 

est to the churches in view of the approach- 
ing observance of Armistice Sunday. With this in mind, 
the Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill builds its annual Armistice Week 
publication around that question, outlining a “Four- 
Fold Peace Program” for the consideration of the 
churches. A study of the following policies is recom- 
mended: reduction of armaments, strengthening of the 
Peace Pact, reconsideration of war debts, and Ameri- 
can membership in the World Court. 

The Commission believes that the further reduction 
of armaments constitutes one of the most pressing issues 
before the nations of the world, and points out that 
“notwithstanding the widespread suffering and the 
economic impoverishment of multitudes in all lands, 
the nations spent, in 1930-1931, more than four billion 
dollars on their armies, navies and military aircraft.” 
The proposals of President Hoover to cut down the 
armaments of the world by approximately 33 per cent 
are endorsed and commended to the churches at large. 
The opinion is expressed that the World Disarmament 
Conference, up to date, has fallen “far short of that 
drastic reduction of armaments and of military budgets 
demanded alike by far-seeing statesmen and by the vast 
majority of people generally.” In view of this fact, it 
is urged that there be a resummoning of the will to 
peace of the churches in order that the Geneva Con- 
ference, when it reconvenes, may be encouraged to 
bring to a speedy and decisive end the present costly 
and war-provoking competition in armaments.” 

The second plank of the Commission’s peace program 
has to do with the strengthening of the Peace Pact. 
The address of the American Secretary of State, stating 
that the nations ratifying the Pact were under an im- 
plied obligation to consult with one another whenever 
war threatened, is hailed as “a significant advance in 
the development of American foreign policy.” The 
policy of the Washington government in refusing to 
recognize “‘any situation, treaty or agreement” brought 
about by any nation or nations in violation of the 
Peace Pact is heartily endorsed. “It now remains,” the 
Commission says, “to integrate the principle of ‘non- 
recognition’ into the law of the nations.” Still another 
policy designed to strengthen the Peace Pact, as rec- 
ommended by the Commission, has to do with the 
cessation of shipment of arms and munitions to nations 
that violate their peace pledges. The proposals of the 
Committee on Economic Sanctions are briefly sum- 
marized. 

The third suggestion in the Four-Fold Peace Pro- 
gram calls for a reconsideration of war debts. The 


observation is made that many careful students of this 
problem are convinced “that this country, in its own 
interest and for the sake of world recovery and inter- 
national peace, should state its willingness to reconsider 
its war debt policy.” A revision downward both of war 
debts and of reparations is regarded as “essential”, it 
being clearly understood that new war debt agree- 
ments “should be accompanied by assurances on the 
part of the debtor nations that the money thus remitted 
will not be spent directly or indirectly for increased 
war preparations.” 


Fourthly, the Cotnmission, believing that a world 
court is essential to world justice, recommends American 
adherence to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

This year’s Armistice Week folder, entitled “Next 
Steps in Getting Rid of War,” carries on the cover “A 
Call to the Observance of Armistice Sunday,” signed by 
the official heads of twenty-four denominations. 


Still another unusual feature of this year’s pamphlet 
is the section entitled “The Churches Speak Their 
Mind on War and Peace.” Under this general heading, 
the Commission has included a number of extracts from 
the peace resolutions of various communions. As in 
other years, a number of suggestions are made regard- 
ing the observance of the Armistice period. Copies are 
now available at the offices of the Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. Single copies free (3 cents for mail- 
ing); $2.00 a hundred; $10.00 a thousand. 


Remember the Land of the Reformation! 
Reformation Sunday, Oct. 30 


The annual Reformation Sunday appeal of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches of 
Europe will this year take the form of a special effort 
for the country with which the Reformation is so out- 
standingly associated—Germany. 


The critical situation of the German Protestant be- 
nevolent institutions and the extraordinary difficulties 
which the church bodies are facing make it appropriate 
that American Protestantism should do its share to 
come to the aid of this “key” position of world Chris- 
tianity in a critical time. , 

A special illustrated report on the German situation 
has been issued by the Central Bureau for Relief and 
free copies will be sent on request. Abridged leaflets 
for general distribution are also available. Inquiries 
should be directed to Miss A. H. Froendt, Room 612, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 
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Geneva Meeting Marks Advance in World Unity 


vent the holding of the Olympic Games this 

summer at a reported profit of over $1,000,000, 
it caused many church leaders to advocate the cancella- 
tion of all international Christian gatherings. Fortu- 
nately the most important ones were not cancelled, 
although all were reduced in size and representative 
character. 

During the first week of August, there met at the 
Hotel Beau Sejour in Geneva the Universal Christian 
Council for Life and Work—the “Stockholm move- 
ment” for Christian unity through practical application 
of Christ’s teachings without waiting for theological 
agreement. The meeting convened under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Bell, Lord Bishop of Chichester, in the very 
same room where, in 1920, the first group met to plan 
the Stockholm Conference. What memories came back 
to us of the developments of the eventful years since 
then! There were fifty-seven present, representing a 
score of nations. Not a few had been in the original 
group, though many of the outstanding leaders of a 
dozen years ago have passed on, notably Archbishop 
Séderblom and the Bishop of Winchester. The saintly 
Frau Sdderblom was the leader of a group of women 
leaders present, and she spoke to us in four languages 
of the genius of the movement, of its future, and its 
past. Devotions were unhurried. Orthodox, Anglican, 
Old Catholic and Protestant shared in leading these 
and particularly impressive was one evening service at 
the Cathedral of Geneva, crowded for the occasion by 
the people of that incomparable city. 

The accomplishments of the Council, coming out of 
this atmosphere of fellowship and God’s presence, were 
notable. A special steering committee, under the 
gracious and wise leadership of Bishop Bell, brought 
in a program based on four basic needs: (1) economy, 
(2) deeper spiritual influence, (3) continuity and guid- 
ance in policy, and (4) closer codperation with other 
ecumenical bodies. 

The budget was considerably reduced by skillful 
changes designed not to weaken the organization. An 
administrative committee was created to meet three or 
four times a year at Geneva, of which Dr. William 
Adams Brown was made chairman, charged with the 
primary responsibility for overseeing the policy of the 
Council between sessions. 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson and Dr. Adolf Keller, Secre- 
taries of the Council from the beginning, both resigned 
on account of the pressure of other duties, and Dr. 
Henry L. Henriod, formerly Secretary of the World 
Christian Student Federation, was made General Sec- 
retary. He has become likewise General Secretary of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches; and this joint relationship brings the 


A LTHOUGH THE DEPRESSION did not pre- 


Stockholm movement and the Alliance into intimate 
touch. A Swiss by birth, Dr. Henriod has command of 
the continental languages as well as English and is 
admirably fitted for the difficult tasks committed to 
him. Dr. Keller was asked to become honorary lec- 
turer for the Council, and thus to continue in conjunc- 
tion with his other work his speaking and writing in 
the interpretation of the ecumenical movement. 

The function of the research department was studied 
and suggestions made for increasing the value of the 
excellent work already done under the able leadership 
of Dr. Schonfeld. 

The possibility of holding the next world conference 
in 1935—ten years after the first one at Stockholm— 
was carefully reviewed and final decision reached that 
the 1934 meeting of the Council should be an enlarged 
meeting and that the world conference should be held 
not later than 1937. 

Strong action on the matter of disarmament was 
taken and plans made for codperation with other Chris- 
tian bodies in encouraging more vigorous action on the 
part of the churches in the nations. The Council was 
encouraged to learn in detail of the effect of its Basle 
Conference on Unemployment, whose action was pre- 
sented to the Prime Ministers at Lausanne and was 
credited with having helped in that important confer- 
ence. 

In pursuance of an earlier action of the Council and 
of the special request of the League of Nations, the 
matter of calendar reform and the fixation of Easter 
was discussed and the research department was charged 
with the ‘task of presenting to the churches of the world 
the alternatives in the plans of the League. The re- 
search department will gather the answers of the 
churches and present the results to the League in due 
course. 

There was a general feeling that the Bishop of Chi- 
chester should retain the office of Chairman of the 
Council for another term and, since the proposal was 
supported by the representatives of the Orthodox 
Church, whose turn it would normally be to nominate 
the chairman, it was formally adopted. As historian of 
the Stockholm movement, former secretary to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, secretary of the Lambeth Con- 
ference and Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Bell has a back- 
ground of the greatest possible value for this important 
post. In addition, he has those qualities of mind and 
heart which make him a superb leader whom church- 
men of every communion and nation rejoice to follow. 
He is a Christian first and last, as anyone who comes 
into contact with him realizes instantly. 

The Bishop of Novi-Sad, Yugo-Slavia, and other rep- 
resentatives of the Eastern Orthodox Church having 
issued an invitation for the Executive Committee meet- 
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ing of 1933, it was decided that the Council should go 
to this historic spot for its next sitting. 

‘Without a whisper of defeatism, with new hope, new 
determination and a vital sense of working with God in 
seeking unity and peace, the Council adjourned after a 
solid week of fellowship, prayer and work. 

The Council sessions were followed by a study con- 
ference of theologians on the varied approaches to social 
Christianity found in the great churches of the world. 
Dr. Barth, brother of Karl Barth, was present by 
special invitation and a most fruitful and stimulating 
exchange of views took place under the leadership of 
Dr. Martin Dibelius of Germany. 

Shortly thereafter, under the joint auspices of the 
World Alliance and the Life and Work Council at 
Gland, near Lausanne, there met a group of student 
leaders and student workers from all parts of Europe 
for a week of intensive study on Christianity in the 


Fall Conferences on 


INE ONE-DAY “Spiritual Advance” confer- 
N ences are scheduled for this Autumn, held 

jointly by the Commission on Evangelism of 
the Federal Council and the City Federations of 
Churches for the purpose of stimulating the evangelistic 
spirit and interest. The members of the teams speaking 
on the programs have been appointed officially by the 
various denominations. There will be from five to 
eight members on each team in each city. 

Dr. Charles L. Goodell was the leader of the team 
in the Baltimore Conference on September 26. Dr. Jesse 
M. Bader will be the leader of the teams in the other 
eight cities. 

The program followed in most of the cities will be a 
morning meeting for ministers, followed by a luncheon 
for ministers and laymen, in the afternoon at 2:30, a 
united meeting for women, and in the evening simul- 
taneous meetings for youth and adults. 

The nine cities to be visited by the teams are—lIn- 
dianapolis, September 26; Baltimore, September 26; 
Pittsburgh, October 3; Washington, D. C., October 4; 
St. Louis, October 10; Cleveland, October 17; Detroit, 
October 24; Philadelphia, October 31; and Cincinnati, 
November 14. 

In some of the cities radio facilities will be provided 
in order that the influence of the meetings may reach as 
many as possible. 

These Fall conferences are something new in the 
program of the Commission. There seems to be un- 
usual interest and the heartiest codperation. 


FALL MEETING oF CoMMISSION ON EVANGELISM 
The Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism 
held its Fall meeting on September 23 in New York. 
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present economic and international situation. This is 
the sort of thing which the churches need to encourage 
if the rising generation of youth is to enter sympathet- 
ically into the work of codperation in applying the 
teachings of Jesus to modern life. 

The American representatives at the Council meeting 
were Bishop John L. Nuelsen, Darius A. Dayis, Miss 
Helen Dingman, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Dr. Henry 
A. Atkinson, Bishop James Cannon and Mr. Leiper. 
Dr. Cadman, who had expected to attend, was unable 
to do so. American guests included Miss Elizabeth 
Achelis, Mrs. Nuelsen, Mr. Ralph Brown and Mrs. 
Leiper. 

Henry S. LEIPER. 

Paris, Sept. 6, 1932. 


(For the next BuLLeTIN Mr. Leiper is preparing a brief report 
of other international church gatherings of the summer—the 
World Alliance, Central Bureay, and Faith and Order sessions.) 


Spiritual Advance 


Among the things that received special attention was 
the observance of the Week of Penitence and Prayer, 
each representative reporting concerning the observance 
in his own denomination. 

The remarkable way in which the interest in the 
Week of Penitence and Prayer has spread throughout 
all the major Protestant bodies was regarded as one of 
the most hopeful signs of a deepening interest in the 
life of the spirit. 

Dr. J. Stewart Innerst of Westerville, Ohio, pastor of 
the United Brethren Church, brought a message on 
“The Evangelism of Childhood and Youth.” Dr. In- 
nerst has been unusually successful in reaching youth 
for Christ in the college center where he lives. 


The January itinerary for the annual codperative 
conferences on evangelism was presented and consid- 
ered. The tour will begin on January 16 and will in- 
clude the following cities: Kansas City, Mo.; St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Topeka, Kans.; Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Colo.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla.; and Kansas City, 
Kans. 


Announcement was made of plans for observing “The 
Universal Week of Prayer” at the beginning of 1933. 
Dr. Wm. Hiram Foulkes of Newark, N. J., chairman 
of the committee, reported that Prayer Topics have 


been prepared and printed and are already available 
for distribution. 


reersa 


the suggestion of better methods, the creation of litera- 
ture and by other means. 


\ 
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World's Sunday School Leaders Meet in Rio 


setting. The very name of Rio de Janeiro quickens 

the heartbeat and stirs the imagination. The 
straight rows of tall palms, the tropical gardens, the 
long curving white sand beaches, the lofty Corcovado 
surmounted by a 38-meter statue of Jesus Christ, the 
glittering lights of the city after dark, the hospitable 
people, the Rio atmosphere, with the wonderful natural 
harbor, make this one of the most charming spots on 
earth. 

Here met the first World Sunday School Convention 
to be held south of the Equator. It began July 25, while 
Brazil was in the throes of a political revolution. 
Though we were under martial law and many delegates 
from the interior were prevented from attendance, yet 
otherwise the convention was undisturbed and each 
afternoon and night the theater was crowded with ear- 
nest listeners. 

The registration was as follows: 


1. WAS A WONDERFUL convention in a majestic 


Brazilian delegates present..................0c00--0---00-- 660 
Other South Americans. .-..-...0t:.--cc.ccseco-scncssnosceoe 57 
North Americans and Europeans........................ 220 
Peet itente PC SISEEATIONS...000.c<o es sfecececnucacagectscscgesvaceoce 156 

1,093 
UNION Sa represented ..c.-f2.-22-sege tees ese oct eacecees 33 


Much of the credit for the success of the convention 
must be given to Dr. Robert M. Hopkins, North Amer- 
ican Secretary of the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and to Dean Luther A. Weigle, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. With the loyal support of effi- 
cient committees, they organized a convention which 
contributed distinct value to the practical and spiritual 
needs of the world. 

The convention theme was “O Christo Vivo,” the 
Living Christ. The need of letting the living Christ 
actually live in our lives was kept constantly before us. 
The morning sessions were divided into popular confer- 
ences and seminars on the leading problems of Christian 
education. The afternoon and evening sessions were 
held together in a large theater. The languages used 
were Portuguese (the Brazilian language), Spanish and 
English. 

While the convention was being carried on, Dr. 
George Stewart of Stamford, Conn., led a group of 70 
young people from 13 different nationalities in a World 
Council of Youth. This was the first world convention 
to have a council of youth, and the experiment seemed 
to be abundantly justified. 

There were 96 speakers on the program and 41 of 
them were from Latin America. The other 55 repre- 
sented various nations from every continent. 

A most impressive session was the presentation of 
the pageant, “The Christ of the Ages,” written and 
directed by Professor H. Augustine Smith of Boston. 


There were about 300 Brazilian young people in the 
cast. The costumes, the coloring, the music, the de- 
votional spirit of the entire pageant made a profound 
impression. 

On the last day, a Sabbath afternoon, a great open- 
air meeting was held in one of the beautiful city parks, 
where perhaps 10,000 people gathered to hear the rep- 
resentatives of 23 different nations give in one sen- 
tence the message they hoped to take to their countries 
from the convention. This program was broadcast. 
over the radio, as were all the afternoon and evening: 
meetings. 

In summary, I wish to share with you some of the 
personal impressions given at a meeting arranged on 
the boat returning from Rio to New York. 

1. One expressed a note of thanksgiving for “the 
spirit of Christ as we met Him in the lives of men and 
women from the ends of the earth.” 

2. The convention manifested “the unity of all or 
the oneness of the Church.” 

3. The convention messages all stressed the need of 
putting into actual expression the principles of our liv- 
ing Lord. 

4. The young people showed a keen desire for the 
deepening of the spiritual life of youth everywhere and 
expressed their belief that this will be aided by Bible 
study, a true spirit of tolerance and forgiveness, prayer 
and a sacrificial service for Christ. 

5. All seemed to agree that one of the greatest bene- 
fits was the blessing of new friendships formed on the 
journey and at the convention. 

6. One lady said to her husband, “It was worth 
coming all the way to Rio just to see Dr. Tucker.” Dr. 
Tucker, the representative of the American Bible So- 
ciety, has been a missionary in Brazil for 46 years and 
is a radiant, capable Christian gentleman. 

7. Another felt especially the challenge which is 
presented to the Sunday school work in view of revo- 
lutions, social evils, injustice, depressions, hatred, etc., 
in the world. 

8. One young woman said she was coming away 
from the convention with an inferiority complex be- 
cause she discovered that young people of other nation- 
alities were thinking just as deeply, and even more 
deeply, than she, on many of life’s problems. She also 
said her attitude toward missionaries was changed to 
one of admiration because she found among them some 
of the finest people she had ever met. 

9. A young Filipino expressed the feeling. of dis- 
appointment at realizing that “I am not living up to 
my ideals of a true Christian.” 

10. One of the statements from the convention plat- 
form was “What the world needs more than anything 
else is better Christians.” 

R. T. McLaucuin. 
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New Radio Hour Attracts Attention 


S AN EXPERIMENT during August, Septem- 
ber and October, one of the three Sunday after- 
noon radio periods devoted to the interests of 

the churches is presenting the news of the religious 
world. The speaker during this period, which is sched- 
uled from 5:00 to 5:30 P. M., and which is sent out by 
the National Broadcasting Company over WJZ and 44 
other associated stations from coast to coast, is Rev. 
Stanley High, minister of the First Congregational 
Church of Stamford, Conn. Dr. High is undertaking 
to speak strictly as a reporter of religious events of sig- 
nificance. Illustrative of the type of program which he 
presents was his description of the World’s Sunday 
School Convention in Rio de Janeiro and other move- 
ments in the interests of children and youth, and on 
Labor Sunday his review of the interest of religious 
forces in the welfare of the laboring masses, with special 
emphasis upon the work of Toyohiko Kagawa in Japan. 

On the opening Sunday, when Dr. High was empha- 
sizing the fact that religion is one of the greatest of all 
human interests, he said in part: 


“Tf some reporter dropped in on us from Mars to find out in 
twenty-four hours what mattered most to Americans, he’d 
probably put religion a long way down the list, if he got it on 
at all. 

“For one thing, if he arrived early, he’d find everybody at 
breakfast with the morning paper propped up back of the coffee 
cups. So he’d read all the newspapers and dissect them. Well, 
he’d find that of things that mattered—to judge from the 
space—financial news topped the list. He’d put that down; 
first place to the great American pocketbook. Second place 
would go to sports—two to six pages of them. Third to per- 
sonal items, big and little, from benefit bridges to nation- 
rocking, streamer-headed scandals. And so on and on. But 
not much religion. Not unless he happened to arrive on Mon- 
day, when he’d probably find a few columns filled with desic- 
cated abstracts from the previous day’s exhortations. 

“In the end he’d report back to Mars that many things mat- 
tered to Americans, but that religion didn’t seem to matter 
much, Observing that perhaps there’s fifty times as much space 
allotted to sports as to religion, he'd conclude that we were just 
about that much more interested in sports. That would be his 
account and, of course, it would be wrong. Newspaper accounts 
sometimes are. 


Notice 


Under the new post-office regulations our office must 
pay two cents for every notification from the postmaster 
of a change in address. Our subscribers can help us 
keep down expenses by notifying us at once of change 
of address. A penny postcard with this information 
will not only save money but will give us the correct 
address at once and help us get the BULLETIN to you 
without delay. Frequently the postmasters do not give 
us the new address but simply notify us that the sub- 
scriber has moved. 


“For a visitor from Mars couldn’t be expected to find out, in 
twenty-four hours, that—despite the Yankee Stadium, Soldiers’ 
Field, and the Olympics—more people go to our 225,000 churches 
on a Sunday morning than get past the gates of all our sporting 
palaces in all the rest of the week. He couldn’t find that out 
because—as we look at things—a going ball team is news but a 
going church isn’t. He couldn’t dig through the files to dis- 
cover that the churches of the United States, according to the 
annual census of the Christian Herald, made the largest numer- 
ical increase in membership in 1931 in their entire history. Or 
that, where the Church a hundred years ago counted only 13.3 
per cent of the nation’s population in its membership, today it 
includes 40.1 per cent. Or that Americans last year spent over 
one billion dollars for religious purposes, $95,000,000 of it for 
the construction of new churches.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY TH'E ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN, published 
monthly (except July and August) at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1932. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, \ 
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Dr. Wood Begins Work at Federal Council 


Rev. Leland Foster Wood, Ph.D., former Professor 
of Social Ethics in Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
began his duties as Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Committee on Marriage and the Home last month. He 
has lately returned from Europe, where he represented 
the Church Conference of Social Work at the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work at Frankfort. 

The Committee on Marriage and the Home has been 
at work now for five years, during which time it has 
issued important publications and has initiated a codp- 
erative church program in building up Christian family 
life, safeguarding marriages, helping parents and chil- 
dren in their relationships, and helping ministers to 
bring assistance to unhappy marriages. 

With the coming of Professor Wood, the work of the 
Committee is now expected to expand. Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy, Social Service Secretary of the Federal Council, 
will continue to give much of his time, and Miss Amelia 
Wyckoff will act as library and research assistant. 


Editors Confer on Prohibition 


At the invitation of Dr. John R. Mott, a group of 
about thirty of the editors of the leading religious jour- 
nals of the country convened in New York on Septem- 
ber 13 to share insights and convictions concerning the 
present critical period of national prohibition. No ef- 
fort was made to draft a series of formal findings and 
no resolutions were adopted, but there was a remark- 
able unanimity of judgment among the editors that they 
should continue to stand firmly against the liquor traffic. 
While there was difference of opinion as to details of 
procedure, there was no dissent from the view that the 
complete destruction of the liquor traffic is the only 
way in which its evils can be overcome. 

Strong emphasis was laid in the discussions of the 
editors upon the necessity for the churches to do more 
effective educational work as to the effects of alcohol, 
both upon the human system and upon society. 


COMING TO NEW YORK? 

Persons who are coming to New York, especially 
young people, may be interested to know of The Young 
Alumni Club, at 100 Haven Avenue, New York City, 
as a residence providing a cultural atmosphere and 
congenial surroundings at very modest rates. Located 
in the immediate vicinity of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in uptown Manhattan, the club was 
originally started by the Y. M. C. A. as a residence for 
_ Students. Now, however, its privileges are available 
to men and women generally. 
' Rooms are available at from $4.50 to $8.50 per 
week and rooms for transients can be provided for as 
little as $1.00 per day. Any who are interested may 
get fuller information by writing to Mr. Ray H. Le- 
gate, Secretary, 100 Haven Avenue, New York. 
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the Love of Gov 


Doesit Dwell in You? 


By Endowing BIBLE DISTRIBUTION 


You Can Also Receive a 


LIFE INCOME from 4% to 9% 


¢ UR brothers have need”; physically and _ spirit- 
8) ually. Ours is the call to give into their hands 
the solace and comfort of the Bread of Life— 

God’s Holy Bible. 


Earnest Christians have found the way to answer this 
call, and at the same time apportion some of “this world’s 
good” so that it returns them an assured income for Life. 


_ The ANNUITY BONDS of the New York Bible So- 
ciety pay from 4% to 9% a year, according to your age. 
Every six months, without fail, you receive your income 
check. 


Meanwhile you help further the good work of this 
Society, which has distributed over 17 million Bibles and 
Scripture portions, in 75 languages—to sailors, immigrants, 
the poor, the sick, the blind. 


“A Truly Christian These Bonds Yield 
(for example) 

Investment”’—SentFree | Your Age | Income 
44 | 5% 

If you would “shut not your com- | ——=——;} 

passion from them’”—mail this SARE OFSE 
coupon for your copy of our 63 | 7% 

booklet, “A Truly Christian In- Diy eek ACRE. 
vestment.” It is free; it implies 2 


no obligation howsoever. But it Sie Coad 9% 
will explain to you this righteous | Rates paid other ages 
way to earn—and to share. Mail | {ly ees ue tie 
the coupon this day. : 


BHR BEARER H Baa Sac 


New Pork Bible Society Heraes 


5 East 48th St., Dept. 1-D, 
New York, N. Y 


Without obligation to me, please send me 
your booklet ‘‘A Truly Christian Investment’’ nich tells all 


about your Bible Annuity Bonds, paying 4% to 9%. 
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How the Chaplain Serves His Men 


sory knowledge of the scope of the chaplains’ 

influence on the lives of the men they serve, 
it may be of interest to know that the religious services 
held on Sundays constitute but a small part of their 
duty. Their most effective work is in their intimate 
contact with individuals, to whom the Chaplain is the 
one man on board ship, or at a post, to be depended 
upon for helpful advice on personal problems. 

Two recent incidents which have come to the atten- 
tion of the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains are concrete illustrations of this aspect of 
the Chaplain’s ministry. 

A young man who had worked his way through the 
University of California enlisted in the Army, with the 
intention of securing a commission. His heart had been 
set on entering the ministry of his Church, but this was 
prevented by adverse circumstances. Disappointed in 
his expectation of securing a commission, because 
shortly after he entered the Army it was found possible 
to fill all vacancies with West Point graduates, he de- 
cided to finish out his enlistment. As the end of his 
term approached, he was confronted with the problem 
of his future and in his bewilderment he sought the 
Chaplain. His desire to study for the ministry and his 
previous preparation were brought out in his talk with 
the Chaplain, who was impressed by the boy’s earnest- 


a ie OUR CHURCH people who have but a cur- 


ness. The appeal to the Chaplain for help resulted — 
in the Chaplain’s communicating with the president of | 
the theological seminary which the boy had hoped to 
attend and finally his entrance there as a student. The 
chaplain was Rev. James L. McBride of Ft. Douglas, 
Utah. 

While on foreign duty at Cavite, a Navy Chaplain 
had as his assistant a young Marine who helped in con- 
nection with the music for four services each Sunday 
and the editing of a weekly paper. He proved himself 
able, consecrated and of outstanding Christian charac- 
ter. After his discharge from the Marine Corps, he 
took up university and seminary work, but early this 
year he wrote the Chaplain that he would be unable to 
continue his studies on account of insufficient funds. 
Intensely interested in seeing this young man secure 
his education and enter the ministry, the Chaplain 
managed to collect the funds necessary to take him 
through the present term. Unless a scholarship can be 
obtained for next year, however, his chances of com- 
pleting his seminary training are very slight. In re- 
sponse to a statement of this case which appeared in a 
news bulletin of the Chaplains’ Committee, two gifts 
have been offered to help this young ex-Marine attain 
his ambition to become an ordained minister. The 
chaplain, who holds the key to the situation, is Rev. 
Truman P. Riddle. 


Appeal to the Clergy on Rural Situation 


both Catholic and Protestant, has been made 

by representatives of the Christian Social Ac- 
tion Movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Social Ethics Department of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and the American Country Life Association, 
in behalf of greater attention to justice for the farmer 
in the present crisis. It is in part as follows: 

“After am extended series of hearings among farmers in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, we call atten- 
tion to existing conditions on American farms inconsistent with 
the principles of a just and Christian social order as taught by 
both our historic faiths. 

“<The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ Yet farmers are today 
working. long hours without regard for their labor. When the 
results of their labor are turned into money, they are not 


- enough to pay taxes, to buy professional. services, nor to replace 
equipment. 


A N IMPRESSIVE appeal to the American clergy, 


COMMITTEE ON PEACE AND SERVICE 


1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 
YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS (RACE STREET) 


Represents a Religious Society which adds to an historic 
stand against the whole war system, a present-day concern for 
saving a civilization from militarism and imperialism. This con- 
cern is one aspect of our faith in the brotherhood of man, de- 
pendent on a Divine Father. 


“Farmers are in debt because they have tried to build schools; 
guod roads, good homes, and efficient farm plants. The institu- 
tions of credit furnished them have encouraged this debt, and 
now in their time of need have almost entirely deserted them. 
With a normal interest rate, now made more than ever burden- 
some by a decreased income, the breakdown of credit has made 
farmers victims of intolerable conditions. Instances have been 
found of farmers paying forty-two per cent interest on loans, 
For lack of a small amount of additional credit, the equities 
which represent lifetimes’ savings have been ruthlessly swept 
away. Foreclosures are continually and ever more rapidly 
increasing. 

“We believe that it is high time that the issues involved in 
discriminatory tariffs, prices below cost of production, and am 
unstable currency, should be faced not alone as political issues, 
but as moral issues involving Christian social justice, not less 
important than intemperance, gambling, and prostitution, con- 


cerning which the churches have developed an effective social 
conscience.” 
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Labor Sunday Observance, 1932 


ABOR SUNDAY WAS observed by the churches 
i this year in accordance with the custom of many 
years with the reading of the Labor Sunday 
Message in many pulpits throughout the country, the 
wide publication of the Message by the religious press 
and by the labor press and in the newspapers. Some 
councils of churches adopted the Labor Sunday Mes- 
sage and gave it out to their local press with their own 
endorsement. In spite of economic conditions, 35,000 
copies of the Message were distributed by the social 
service commissions of the various denominations and 
councils of churches. The brief form of the Message 
and its strong Christian emphasis made the message 
particularly acceptable for pulpit use. 

Sermons on the religious significance of economic 
relations were preached by ministers in every city and 
labor speakers were invited to occupy prominent pul- 
pits, including Mr. Hugh Frayne of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who spoke in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, in New York. 

In Atlanta, Ga., a joint outdoor service was held by 
the Christian Council and the Federation of Trades 
with a message “from labor to the Church” by the pres- 
ident of the latter organization. On Labor Day, the 
Christian Council was invited to conduct a half-hour 
service at the giant labor picnic where 7,000 were 
gathered. The service was also broadcast. 


THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS 
By KIRBY PAGE 
The author examines in this new study the kind 
of society Jesus lived in and writes most sugges- 
tively of the relations between that society and 
the one we live in. He bases his discussion 
squarely on the words of Jesus, relying on a 
series of most interesting and provocative ques- 
tions to bridge the gap of two thousand years. 
Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 90c. 


WHY ARE THERE RICH AND POOR 
PEOPLE? 
By ABEL J. GREGG 
The author has done his bit to destroy the repu- 
tation of economics as a dismal science. Of the 
five discussions, one is based on a chapter from 
the provocative Russian Primer of Ilin; another 
on a racy passage from Stuart Chase. There are 
even pictures, the essential points being made 
vivid by novel drawings. This outline is pre- 
pared for young people’s groups and for adults 
who are having their first go at economic prob- 
lems. Paper, 25c. 


VENTURES IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 
By JOHN LEDLIE 

When a member of your young people’s group 
challenges the economic order which has left his 
father jobless after twenty-five years of faithful 
service, what happens? From situations as vivid 
as this, the author has built seven practical dis- 
cussions. Some of the chapter headings are: 
Government and Politics; Industry; Unemploy- 
ment; War and Peace; Boy and Girl Relation- 
ships. Paper, 40c. 


Order from your bookseller or 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, 


New York 


The Kansas City Council of Churches printed the 
Message in a box on the church page of the papers. 

In Toledo, a united Labor Sunday service was held 
on September 11, which drew a large attendance. Dr. 
W. M. Lieserson of Antioch made the address and the 
Federal Council’s Labor Sunday Message was read. 

A gracious note of codperation was supplied by Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel, Chairman of the Social Justice Com- 
mission of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
who kindly sent out the Federal Council’s Message to 
the Jewish papers, many of which printed it. Emanu-el, 
of San Francisco, said, “Although the church message 
is heavily colored by the language of the New Testa- 
ment, nevertheless, every thinking Jew may subscribe to 
what it sets forth.” 

A Labor Sunday Message was issued by the Com- 
mittee on Social and Industrial Relations of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., of which Dr. John 
McDowell is Secretary and Dr. T. Guthrie Speers is 
Chairman. The observance of Labor Sunday is always 
under serious disability on account of its coming at a 
time of year when church attendance is low. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Interdenominational Social 
Service Committee of Rhode Island will experiment this 
year by observing Sunday, October 16th, as “Labor 
Sunday,” an experiment which will be watched with 
interest. 


Dr. Stanley High’s 
Enlightening Book 


THE NEW CRISIS IN 
THE FAR EAST 


Dr. High, who by wide travel and extensive 
research is intimately acquainted with condi- 
tions, tells the background story of this present 
crisis in simple yet lively fashion. 

The New York Times Sunday Review says: “Clear, 
vigorous, simplifying. The author studied the situa- 


tion on the spot, he has probed national motives 
and aims ... of great moment to the reader.” 
1.0 


NEW LIFE THROUGH GOD 
By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


“Tf you’re not too Western to take a good 
straight dose of Christian preaching from an 
Oriental, you'll find, as I did, that it is a really 
powerful book. In Japan it is selling by the 
hundred thousand.”—Christian Advocate. $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Ave., New York London, Edinburgh 
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An Inquiry into Retiring Homes for Competent People 


college woman for information about a “kind of 

old-age refuge,” other than the usual old folks’ 
home, to which persons such as she might retire, the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal Council of 
Churches, after an inquiry into the situation, reports 
that the United States has very few such homes. 

It was found, according to a summary made by Dr. 
Worth M. Tippy, that 1300 homes for the aged in the 
United States are listed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The largest group, totaling 526, are maintained 
by religious organizations. Practically every denomi- 
nation supports one or more, and the stronger denomi- 
nations many of them. The second largest group, 
amounting to 486, were established by private endow- 
ments. One hundred twelve homes are supported by 
fraternal orders. These, together with county and 
municipal homes for the aged, and the old-age pensions 
which are being established by the states, show a reali- 
zation of the hazards of old age and a strong trend in 
society to provide for old-age security. 

The investigation disclosed thirty-five high class 
homes for business and professional people. While 
ministers and teachers are better looked after than 
others, there are homes for actors, for workers in liter- 


[: RESPONSE TO a request from a competent 


ature, art, music, and other professions. Some of these 
are finely housed and well endowed. 

But when it came to the particular type of home for © 
which search was made, the information was meagre. 
Word came from 27 states that they had no knowledge 
of the existence of such an institution. Officials from 
several state boards of welfare and family welfare asso- 
ciations stated that they had long felt the need of such 
homes, but knew of none. While the features desired 
are provided to some degree in the high-class church 
and fraternal homes and in a few privately endowed 
homes, few, if any, quite satisfy the requirements of the 
kind of old-age refuge asked for by the college woman 
who wrote to the Federal Council. They are not free 
enough; what is wanted is something less like an insti- 
tution and more like a club. 

Old folks’ homes were found not to be well distrib- 
uted geographically. They are numerous in and about 
the older centers of population and wealth like New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and Chicago. 
California has 53, Connecticut 43, the District of Co- 
lumbia 22, Illinois 78, Massachusetts 115, New York 
188. But on the other hand, Arizona lists 3, Arkansas 
4, Alabama 7, Colorado 9, Idaho 4, Kansas 15, Missis- 
sippi 1, Montana 3, North Dakota 3, South Dakota 4, 
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North Carolina 7, Oklahoma 3, Oregon 5, Utah 1, West 
These facts show the areas 
where it would seem that additional homes may be 
needed. They suggest also that selected homes in areas 


Virginia 6, Wyoming 1. 
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now plentifully supplied might be changed in purpose 
and management to meet the need of such persons as 
the college woman who sought the information that led 
to the present inquiry. 


News of Interdenominational Life and Work 


Los Angeles Olympiad 
Of Religion 


One of the most successful codperative 
movements ever carried out in Los Angeles 
was the crusade promoted by the church 
federation of that city during this year. 
The movement was known as the Olympiad 
of Religion, so named in keeping with the 
spirit of the city’s entertainment of more 
than 400,000 visitors from over fifty na- 
tions during the Olympic Games. 

The movement originated in the mind 
of Dr. Stewart P. McLennan, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Holly- 
wood and Chairman of the Evangelistic 
Committee of the Church Federation of 
Los Angeles. Dr. John Albert Eby, who 
recently resigned from his pastorate of the 
Wilshire Presbyterian Church, was chosen 
General Secretary of the Federation that 
he might direct the promotion of the 
movement. 

The first event was called the Church 
Roll Call, held during three weeks of Feb- 
ruary, during which time more than 50,000 
names of prospects for church membership 
were secured. 

This was followed immediately by the 
Personal Work Campaign, leading up to 
Easter Sunday, during which time more 
than 10,000 new members were added to 
the churches. Bishop Charles Wesley 
Burns opened this effort with an address, 
which was followed by a series of sermons, 
including the noonday meetings in Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium through Holy Week, 
by Dr. Jesse M. Bader of the Commission 
on Evangelism of the Federal Council. 

The next emphasis was the Pentecost 
period, during which time hundreds were 
added to the churches and scores of ser- 
mons on The Ministry of the Holy Spirit 
were preached by the cooperating pastors. 

The greatest event was the series of 
union evangelistic meetings conducted 
through the period of the Olympic Games, 
beginning on July 24 and closing on 
August 14. A great tent seating 5,500 was 
used for the night meetings and the First 
Methodist Church for the noon meetings. 
Bishop Arthur J. Moore of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, was the preacher 
and proved a great evangelist. He preached 
to about 7,000 people daily. Homer Rode- 
heaver was the song leader. About 500 


persons signed decision cards. The churches - 


were greatly quickened in evangelistic in- 
terest and fervor. 

The final event was a great union vesper 
service in the Hollywood Bowl, seating 
22,000, on Sunday night, August 21. The 
crowds overflowed the Bowl, thousands 


standing throughout the service. The great 
attraction was the Commander of the Sal- 
vation Army, Miss Evangeline Booth, who 
gave an address on “The Song of the City.” 


Cape Cod Association 
Honors Bishop Anderson 


Bishop William F. Anderson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who retired 
at the last General Conference in Atlantic 
City after twenty-four years of service, 
and whose permanent home is on Cape 
Cod, was tendered a dinner recently by 
officers and members of the Cape Cod 
Association. Guests included members of 
Bishop Anderson’s family and church lead- 
ers of many denominations in Southeastern 
Massachusetts. There were greetings and 
addresses by laymen and pastors, including 
Mr. Herbert L. Chipman, President of the 
Association, Rev. Mark A. Dawber of Phil- 
adelphia, who is included among the sum- 
mer residents on Cape Cod, and Rev. John 
M. Trout, Secretary of the local Associa- 
tion. 

Last month, Bishop Anderson assumed 
charge of the Department of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Religious Education at Carle- 
ton College in Minnesota. He will give 
courses on development of thought in the 
Old and New Testaments, also on Greek 
and Roman and Teutonic backgrounds of 
Christianity. He will also share responsi- 
bilities for the college chapel. 


Presbyterians Pass 
Two Million Mark 


The Annual Statistical Review of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., made 
public by the Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, shows that during the past year 
the membership of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. has passed the two. million 
mark. The total communicant membership 
of the denomination now stands at 


2,009,875. 


Indianapolis Issues 
Church Calendar 


A Calendar for the coming church year 
has been issued by the Church Federation 
of Indianapolis, which lists all the impor- 
tant dates and events of interest to the 
churches during the coming season. The 
pastors of Indianapolis have found it a 


- great convenience and practical help to 


have this comprehensive advance listing of 
the scheduled meetings and programs of 
the various denominations and interde- 
nominational organizations. 


A William Penn Anniversary 


November 6, 1932, marks the 250th anni- 
versary of the landing of William Penn at 
New Castle, Del. The significance of 
Penn’s life and work for world peace fs 
expected to focus considerable attention 
upon the anniversary. A booklet entitled 
“Indians and Quakers, a Story of William 
Penn,” has been issued by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom for the purpose of interesting children 
and young people in William Penn and his 
influence. The book is adaptable either for 
children’s reading or for dramatization as a 
pageant. It contains fifteen illustrations, a 
bibliography, and an appendix of directions 
for a pageant of William Penn. The book- 
let can be had from the League at 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, at 35 cents 
a copy. 


Y.M.C.A. Holds 
Week of Prayer 


November 13-19 is the date this year of 
the annual World’s Week of Prayer for 
boys and young men, sponsored by the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. The 
theme this year is “Our Resources in God.” 
In addition to the daily topics for prayex, 
with Scripture reading and brief medita- 
tion, there is a special order of worship, 
including carefully prepared responsive 
readings and a ceremony for boys entitled 
“Fer I Was Hungry.” 

Copies may be secured from the Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, at the following prices: 12 for 50 
cents; 50 for $2.00. 


Dr. and Mrs. Summerbell 
Mark Sixtieth Anniversary 


The wide circle of friends of Dr. Martyn 
Summerbell, who since the very begin- 
ning of the Federal Council of the 


Churches has been one of the official rep- 
resentatives of the Christian Church upon 
the Council’s Executive Committee, will 
rejoice to hear of the sixtieth wedding an- 
niversary of Dr. and Mrs. Summerbell, 
which was celebrated on May 28 last at 
Lakemont, New York. 
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For the last thirty-three years Dr. Sum- 
merbell has been President of Starkey 
Seminary. Prior to that time, he had an 
important part in forming the Interde- 
nominational Commission of Maine and 
also in bringing about the organization of 
the Federal Council. Since the first meet- 
ing of the Federal Council in 1908, Dr. 
Summerbell has attended every Quadren- 
nial Meeting and nearly all of the annual 
meetings of the Executive Committee. 


Carlisle, Pa., Symbolizes Unity 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in Car- 
lisle, Pa., recently held a communion serv- 
ice which is a happy indication of a new 
spirit of Christian fellowship and unity 
that is arising. Other churches in the town 
were invited to send fraternal visitors who 
were presented to the congregation as the 
representatives of the sister churches. Their 
participation with the Methodists in their 
communion service emphasized the desire 
of the various groups to make their inner 
unity as visible as possible. 


Dr. Landis Surveys Social 
Work of Protestantism 


In connection with its annual survey of 
developments in the field of sociological 
interest, the American Journal of Soci- 
ology carries an annual survey of the 
more important fields. The section review- 
ing “Organized Religion During 1931,” ap- 


claims of religion valid. 


Life. 


HAVE WE OUTGROWN RELIGION? 


By Dean Charles R. Brown. The Dean Emeritus of the 
Yale Divinity School frankly faces the fact that the popular 
attitude toward religion shows a changed mood. He looks 
to deeper sources than external authority to make the 


KAGAWA: A Light Out of the East 


By William Axling. The first biography of the most famous 
Oriental convert—J apanese statesman, social worker, novel- 
ist, Christian leader, and author of Love, the Law of 


S b i 
THE REBEL PROPHET ([, Sim's, cho, 


By T. Crouther Gordon. A study of Jeremiah and the para- 
doxes of his personality, made in the light of modern 
psychology and recent archeological discoveries. “A superb 
piece of work.”—Joseph Fort Newton. 
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pearing in the issue of last May, was 
written by Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Associate 
Secretary of the Federal Council’s Research 
Department. The fact that Dr. Landis 
was invited to contribute this important 
survey is a tribute to the regard in which 
the Federal Council’s Research Department 
and its staff are held among the leaders in 
the social sciences. 


Allied Forces Distributes 
‘Prohibition Facts” 


A 1932 edition of ‘Prohibition Facts” 
has been issued by the Allied Forces for 
Prohibition, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. It is a small vestpocket booklet, de- 
signed to answer in concise form the more 
important questions which are constantly 
being asked about prohibition. It can be 
had at 10c per copy, $1.00 per dozen, $7.00 
per hundred. 


Federated Church in Korea 


Plans have been announced for the 
establishment of a Federated Church on 
the campus of Chosen Christian College, 
Seoul, Korea. The College is maintained 
jointly by the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches. The plans, when consummated, 
will provide for a close federation of the 
two denominational groups, the pastor 
being appointed annually by the authori- 
ties of the two groups and the governing 
board being elected by them. Those who 
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are urging the plan believe that the Fed- 
erated Church will greatly advance the 
spirit of Christian codperation and 
strengthen the Christian atmosphere of the 
College. 


English Free Churchmen Urge Unity 


An impressive “Plea for Unity” between 
the Baptist, Congregational, and Presby- 
terian Churches in England has been issued 
by a group of about fifty leaders of these 
three denominations. Included among the 
signers well known in America are Rev. 
A. Herbert Gray, Rev. F. W. Norwood, 
Rev. F. C. Spurr, Rev. R. C. Gillie, Rev. 
Charles Brown, Professor C. Anderson 
Scott and Rev. H. C. Carter. The point 
of view of the signers is summarized in the 
following paragraph: 

“Our three denominations took their 
rise at much the same time and from the 
same spring. Their courses seem today in 
the Providence of God to be flowing 
closer together again. We plead for an 
outward organization that will correspond 
both to the needs of the situation and to 
the inner truth of the spiritual relations of 
our churches, so that we may play our 
part more worthily in winning the world 
for Christ. The same spirit of loyalty to 
our Lord which led our forefathers to 
separate themselves from the church of 
their day and from one another is today 
impelling us to a closer unity in His 
service.” 


The list of contributors 
a veritable roster of 
We 
the entire series; 


Albert G. Butzer, Charles W. 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


Hymns and Other Verses 


By Frank Mason NortH 
Golden Hind Press, Madison, N. J. 


While Dr. North’s “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life” has found its way 
into constant and popular use in our mod- 
ern hymnology, his other hymns and poems 
have not been so widely known, due large- 
ly to his characteristic personal reserve. It 
is therefore gratifying to note that in his 
eighty-second year an overdue collection 
of them has been printed, in most attrac- 
tive typographical form and binding, by 
the Golden Hind Press of Madison, N. J. 

Their range is impressive. Some are for 
childhood and students, others deal with 
the spiritual appreciation of nature, anni- 
versary occasions, and the spirit of mis- 
sions. Sévéral aré expressive of spiritual 
emotion and experience in faith and 
discipline. They touch deeply both social 
and personal life. More than one, such as 
the Christas Hymn, “The Waking 
World,” approaches in beauty his best 
known hymn mentioned at the beginning 
of this review. All are expressive of Dr. 
North’s evangelical ¢oniception of Jésus as 
the Christ, revealing God to mian and man 
to himself, and the whole collection bears 
the marks of his own thought and life as 
known to his more intimate associates, dis- 
closing both his inher motives and his spirit 
of service to his fellowmen. 

Perhaps the following verse from thé 
hymn for the commissioning of missiona- 
ries is a near epitome of the volumé: 


“Afar the troubled lands await 
The rescue from distress, 

The gentleness that makes Thee great, 
Thy healing tenderness. 

To meet the world’s unmeasured loss, 
Its sin, its woe, its strife, 

Send out the glory of Thy cross, 
Thou Master of our life.” 


The frequent assumption that Christian 
social leaders are deficient in inward spir- 


itual light is dispelled by the whole tenor 


of these poetic expressions of the Christian 
life. Cc. S. M. 


What I Owe to Christ 


By C. F. ANDREWS 
Abingdon Press. $1.50 


Suggestive of Saint Paul, to whom to 
live was Christ, the title of this book be- 
comes appropriate for the autobiography 
of C. F. Andrews, the great missionary to 
India and world figure in Christianity. 
Beginning with an account of his early 
home life, his conversion and life at college 
and experiences as a worker in the slums, 
the narrative takes us to India and later 
to Africa and to China. It introduces us 
also to other great leaders with whom the 


author has been intimate, Tagore, Gandhi, 
Susil Rudra, Sundar Singh, and Albert 
Schweitzer. The book is a human docu- 
ment revealing the unfolding experiences 
of a great soul who has been led out into 
a large place of truly catholic faith, freed 
from sectarianism, denominationalism, and 
race distinctions. It contains accounts of 
many varieties of religious experience 
which should prove both stimulating to 
those of the household of faith and of 
great value as factual data to those who 
study the validity of spiritual experience. 
J. M. 


The Situation in the Far East 


THe New Crisis IN THE FAR East. By 
Stanley High. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00. 


PROBLEMS OF THE Pacrrrc—1931. Edited 
by Bruno Lasker. University of Chi- 


cago Press. $5.00. 

Cuina Topay: Economic. By J. B. 
Condliffe. World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
$2.50. 

Cuina, YESTERDAY AND Topay. By E. T. 


Williams. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 5th 


Edition, Revised. $4.00. 


Stanley High always writes interesting- 
ly. And what he writes is not only inter- 
esting—it is illuminating. There are many 
tangled skeins in the Far East, and Mr. 
High unravels these skeins, weaving, in 
turn, a pattern of events and circumstances 
that has a méaning for the “man in the 
street.” In his book theré is a rapid-fire 
comment on thé moré significant phases 
of the Far Eastéfn situation—Chinese 
nationalism, Manchurian misgovernment, 
and Japanese militarism. Russia, too, 
comes into the picture under the chapter 
heading, “RuSsia’s Stake: Will She Fight 
for It?” The author’s answer is No, at 
least with respéct to the immediate future. 
With the Far East bréaking into’ the head- 
lines each day, “Thé New Crisis in the Far 
East” makes profitable reading. 

The Proceédings of the Fourth Confer- 
ericé of the Instituté of Pacific Relatiotis, 
issued undér the fitlé, “Problenis of the 
Pacific—1031,” take on an added signifi- 
cance in view of the military flare-up in 
the Far East. This volume récords the 
round-table discussions of the Institute as 
well as extracts from the materials pre- 
pared for them and from addresses deliv- 
ered at the géneral sessions. The papers 
and discussions fall under five main cate- 
gories: Economic Relations in the Pacific, 
China’s Economic Development, Political 
Relations in the Pacific, China’s Interna- 
tional Relations, and Cultural Relations 
in the Pacific. Students of world problems 
are indebted to the Institute of Pacific 
Relations for this dispassionate considera- 
tion of the Far Eastern problem. 


The industrial and economic future of 
China is a subject of considerable im- 
portance to those who would understand 
the trend of events in the Orient. Nor is 
there a clear enough understanding among 
the friends of China as to the future pros- 
pects, economically, of the Chinese Repub- 
lic. J. B. Condliffe, an able economist 
and a careful observer of conditions in 
the Far East, presents a searching and 
informing analysis of the economic phases 
of China’s struggle for a place in the sun. 
The qualifications of the author to make 
such an analysis are revealed in the fact 
that he was for several years the Research 
Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Williams’ treatise is a standard work, 
brought down to the summer of 1931, pop- 
ular in style, compact in information, well 
paragraphed and indexed—among the very 
best. W. W. V. K. 


The Pastoral Ministry 


By Hampton ADAMS 
Cokesbury Press. $1.00 


“The Pastoral Ministry’ is both inspira- 
tional and practical. The author is the 
pastor of the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) at Frankfort, Ky., where he has 
been for six years ministering to a congre- 
gation of one thousand members. He 
belongs to the younger generation of 
preachers and writes out of his own éx- 
perience. The book has a broad message, 
but will be particularly hélpful to young 
pastors. 

Six of the chapters were delivered to 
students of the College of the Bible in 
Lexington, Ky. The titles of several are: 
“Establishing the Pastoral Relation,” 
“Holding Together the Family of Christ,” 
“Pastoral Calling—More than the Wedding 
Ceremony,” and “From Parish to Pulpit.” 

The pastor’s privileges and problems are 
discussed earnestly, intelligently, and help- 
fully, with high appreciation of the dignity 
and worth of the pastor’s work and office. 
In these days when the pastor's work is 
so compléx and difficult the book has a 
real timeliness. J. M. B. 


The International Horizon 


Tue Spirit or Wortp Porirics. By Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking. Macmillan Co. 
1932. $5.00. 

Tue Causes or War. Macmillan Co. 7s 6d. 
Thé distinguished philosopher of Harvard 

gives us an impressive study of the current 

political scene, based especially on his study 
of the Near East. He déals with back- 
wardness and its standards, the burden of 

Egypt, nationality and self-détermination, 
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mandates in Syria and Palestine—including 
the political problems created by Zionism- 
colonies, and the principles of world order. 
Prof. Hocking has studied the whole field 
in person and brings to his interpretation a 
mind of singular brilliance. The book will 
serve the serious student of world affairs 
as few recent volumes in this field have 
done. 

The symposium on the causes of war was 
prepared under the auspices of the World 
Conference for International Peace through 
Religion and deals in an enlightening way 
with the economic, industrial, religious, 
cultural and political causes of war, with 
chapters by such distinguished leaders as 
Sir Arthur Salter, Sir J. Arthur Thomson, 
C. F. Andrews, Alfred Zimmern, Wickham 
Steed, Henry A. Atkinson and Frederick 
J. Libby. This is one of the best available 
discussions of this important subject. Espe- 
cially interesting, pertinent, and thought- 
provoking is Mr. Steed’s presentation of 
the present political situation that makes 
disarmament so difficult. Fear, he says, 
still haunts the nations that the existing 
peace machinery cannot assure them secur- 
ity. Responsibility for this anxiety he 
places in large degree on the United States. 


A Ritual for Married Lovers 


By Jutes Guyot 
Translated by Gertrude Minturn Pinchot 


Waverly Press, Baltimore. 75 cents 


Twelve brief meditations, finely written 
by a distinguished French physician and 
scientist nearly a hundred years ago, deal- 
ing with the physical relations of husband 
and wife and seeking to give information 
that will help to maintain permanent affec- 
tion. A biography of M. Guyot, and ex- 
tracts from the introduction to the first 
edition, add to the interest of the book. 
The treatment, while scientific, is idealistic 
and restrained. An excellent book for 
a minister to give to persons whom he joins 
in marriage. The scientific facts in M. 
Guyot’s treatise have been brought up to 
date by Dr. Robert L. Dickinson of the 
Committee on Maternal Health. 


The Fall of Christianity 


A Study of Christianity, the State, and War 
By Proressor G. J. Hrerinc 


Translated from the Dutch by J. W. 
Thompson 


Allen and Unwin, London. 10s. 6d. net 


“Every Christian theory of the State 
down to the present time has failed to 
protect Christian truth,” is the conclusion 
reached by Dr. Heering in this trenchant 
volume. This conclusion summarizes a 
searching historical analysis of the attitudes 
toward war held by early Christians, by 
later Catholic theologians, by early Protes- 
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tant leaders, and by modern philosophers, 
theologians, and statesmen. 

The acceptance by organized Christianity 
of the pagan conception of the State and 
of its right to dominate completely the 
lives of its citizens Dr. Heering regards as 
the fall of Christianity and the root cause 
of the World War. Modern war is re- 
garded as something that inevitably de- 
grades all who have any part in it. “Men 
are turned into hyenas, not because they 
really have the nature of hyenas, but be- 
cause that terrible Force which they have 
to serve dehumanizes them so that they 
become mere machines of slaughter.” 

The author describes in vivid terms the 
present situation in regard to preparations 
for war and declares that a State can no 
longer safeguard its land and people by 
these means. The closing chapter insists 
that a crisis confronts the churches. “Or- 
ganized Christianity must make downright 
protest against all war and all preparations 
therefor” in order to save its own soul and 
also to save the world. 

This is an important treatise for serious- 
minded students of the nature of the State 
and its relations to the individual and to 
the Christian religion. Sil. iG, 


The Lincoln Library of Essential 


Information 


The Frontier Press, 15 West 44th Street, 
New York. 2174 pages. $15.50 


To include between two covers the basic 
information which any thoughtful person 
may need at any moment and to present 
the material both with scientific accuracy 
and in popular form, is the stupendous task 
which the editors of this one-volume ency- 
clopedia have achieved. While it is in no 
sense a substitute for an exhaustive work 
like the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is thor- 
oughly usable as a quick and ready refer- 
ence work. 

Instead of arranging the materials in the 
conventional alphabetical order they are 
brought together in a series of twelve 
chapters, each dealing with a major field 
of interest, such as literature, history, 
science, geography, mathematics, economics, 
government, fine arts, education, and 
biography. This makes the volume much 
more valuable as a means of self-education 
and justifies calling the volume “The Lin- 
coln Library” since Lincoln was doubtless 
our best American example of self-educa- 
tion. 

The range of the volume will be indi- 
cated by noting that the biographical 
chapter contains brief sketches of nearly 
four thousand of the world’s most noted 
men and women. More than eight hun- 
dred illustrations add to the attractiveness 
of this remarkable book. 

The reviewer can testify that the volume 
is indispensable as a source of needed in- 
formation in a church office and believes 
that it will be gratefully welcomed in the 
libraries of many pastors, especially those 
who are not in a position to purchase the 
more expensive encyclopedias. 
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| Christianity $1.25 


By Epwyn Bevan. A short history 
of the Christian religion. “It man- 
ages to be unconventional without 
being eccentric . . . and it sustains 
the reader’s interest to the very end 
. . . A ‘non-stop’ book.”’—James 
Moffatt. 


: Religion in Various 
7 Cultures $45 


By Horace L. Frirss and HERBERT § 
W. Scuneer. A history of religions 
which does for group religious ex- 
perience what James’ Varieties did 
for individual religious experience. 
Almost 250 illustrations. 


§ Issues of Immortality | 
$1.50 F 


By Corttss Lamont. An analysis of 
the logical implications of variant 
kinds of belief in immortality. Prin- 
cipal L. P. Jacks calls it “an admir- { 
able book.” 


| Saint Elizabeth 


; Sister of Saint Francis 


By ELIsABETH VON SCHMIDT-PAULI. 
The life of a radiant girl who filled 
her twenty-four years with so much 
kindness that a later age called her 
saint. 


B A Study in Implications 


$2.50 


The Religious 


: Situation $1.50 


By Pau Titzicw. A penetrating 
study of the religious meanings of 
nineteenth-century culture, and an 
interpretation of twentieth-century 
movements on all fronts from the § 
religious point of view. A little § 
philosophy of history. 


5 We expect to be able to publish, | 
| not later than November, Albert 
& Schweitzer’s autobiography, My 

: LirE AND THoucuHt, of which, | 
H in the original German edition, § 
| more than 30,000 copies have | 
s already been sold. 


Have you overlooked | 


CraupeE C. Doucras’ OVERSTATE- 
MENT IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT ($1.75), GrorceE Harkness’ § 
JOHN CALVIN: The Man and His 
Ethics ($3), Ernest Fremont Tit- 
tLe’s WE NEED RELIGION @ 
($1.50) ? 


| HENRY HOLT & CO. 
f One Park Avenue, New Y ork 


October, 1932 


|The Wets Dry Their 


Pious 


To: WETS have been ballyhooing with tears 


in their eyes. Ah, the great tears they 

have shed over the high school students and 
the little ones tottering into the speakeasies; 
over the hitherto uncorrupted police, and that 
recent phenomenon—the criminal! As these 
great tears dropped one by one, “great cures” 
for these evils have been given to the world 
by the wets. 


To cure the speakeasy evil they would legalize 
it, protect it, and increase it. To cure the imag- 
inary youthful tendency to drink they would 
make booze cheap, easy to get, and legal. Surely 
the little ones deserve this consideration. To 
cure crime and give the police force a new birth 
of honesty they propose the simple expedient of 
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Tears 


great cities. The wets already knew where to find 
them. The honest thing to have done would 
have been to help close them. The wet tears 
were false. 


One by one the real booze crowd—not the 
salaried wets, hired by the short-sighted wet 
millionaires to shift the income tax off their 
shoulders onto the backs of the masses by means 
of a beer tax—began to shout for booze. For- 
gotten is their temperance cry. You no longer 
hear loudly as yesterday the cry for light wines 
and beer. It’s booze they want. Gone is the 
oft pledged “the saloon must never return.” They 
demand its speedy return. All the agitation for 
a referendum is forgotten. “It must be repeal— 
the saloon must come back now,” says the old 


bringing back the legalized liquor traffic, about booze crowd. 
which the Chicago Tribune said editorially, July 


11, 1917 (before prohibition) : 


“The liquor business has been the 
faithful ally of every vicious element 
in American life. It has protected 
criminals, it has fostered the social 
evil and it has bribed politicians, 
juries and legislatures.” 


“Speakeasy” dollars are robbed from legitimate 
business. Saloon dollars would rob just as di- 
rectly and with the added strength of sales cam- 
paigns! With two-thirds of the task accomplished, 
are we going to give up? Instead, there lies 
before us the job of selling to the American busi- 
ness man the vital economic importance of local 
enforcement: If he demands it, he will get it! 
This enforcement, added to Federal action against 
large violators, will drive the “speakeasy dollars” 
into the tills of legitimate trade. 


A lot of good people—deluged with false propa- 
ganda—believed the wet tears were honest and 
the wet anguish over drinking was real. But 
even with thousands of high salaried professional 
wets turning the tears on and off at the critical 
time, the old booze crowd began to get out of 
hand. While it was true that the wets shed 
their great tears over the speakeasies, they did 
all they could to keep them open. It was a sim- 
ple matter for them to make maps showing a lot 
of real, and more imaginary, speakeasies in the 


American Business Men’s Prohibition Foundation 
7 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORS 


FRANK E. GANNETT HOMER H. JOHNSON 


i York Lawyer, Ohio 
Ween’ R CENTRY EDWARD S. JOUETT 
Lawyer, Missouri V.P., L.&N. R.R. Kentucky 


LLIAM A. HARBISON DR. J. H. KELLOGG 
ear ute ciover, New York Sanitarium, Michigan 


COL. FRED N. DOW ELON H. HOOKER ALVIN S. MOODY 
Banker, Maine Manufacturer, New York Financier, Texas 


)__Dankens Met 
Go Ahead and Fight! 
I am with you, and to prove it here’s my check. 


The Foundation’s program of publicity and ad- 
vertising in the press and on the radio is driving 
these facts home but only with your support 
can it continue. 


Beer is headed back! If you want it stopped, 
make our work your work and send us a check 
today! 


RICHARD H. SCOTT 
Manufacturer, Michigan 
J jas Sly 21 AS 
Structural Engineer, Pa. 
LOUIS J. TABER 
Master Nat. Grange, Ohio 
CHARLES R. JONES 
Vice President, L[ilinois 
F. D. L. SQUIRES 
Research Secretary. Illinois 


LEON A BEEGHLY 
Manufacturer, Ohio 

WILLIAM S. BENNET 
Lawyer, Chicago 

JOHN W. BLODGETT 
Lumber, Michigan 

COL. P. H. CALLAH'AN 
Manufacturer, Louisville 


My money for mass 
education! 
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Name....... 


Address....... api hie Oe AE a ee oe Sal, o Acts aaere sane Pe 
State... ..> fs <mmestimesed 
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My vote to protect 
enforcement! 


Enclosed is my $......... 


MAIL CHECK, PAYABLE : 
American Business Men’s Prohibition F latic 
Treasurer, 7 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


oundation, or to Alonzo E. Wilson, 


Timely Books on Vital Topics: 


Psychiatry and Mental Health 
b 


John Rathbone Oliver, M.D., Ph.D. 


author of “ Foursquare,” “ Fear,” etc. 


‘‘Spiritual advisers and guides 
possessed of the special knowl- 
edge conveyed in the book may 
be of real help, especially by 
way of prevention, to many un- 
happy sufferers. The presenta- 
tion is original, fresh, and in- 
teresting.” 

—Dr. William H. Welch. 


330 pages 
$2.75 


Character in Human Relations 
by 
Hugh Hartshorne 


Sets forth a point of view re- 
garding the nature of charac- 
ter, appraises the means by 
which educators have tried to 
cultivate it, and embodies re- 
sults of recent research in the 
field of human personality. 


382 pages 
$2.50 


Educating for Citizenship 
The Sovereign State as Ruler and as Teacher 
by 

George A. Coe 

author of “The Motives of Men,” etc. 


A brilliant and stirring anal- 
ysis of the role of American 
schools in producing citizens— 
or in not producing them. It 
has the very greatest import- 
ance for every person interested 
in good government and the 
good life—as well as for every 
one concerned, directly or in- 
directly, in education. 


203 pages 
$2.00 


at your 
bookstore 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


Kart Rur StTorz 


| Pastoral Psychology 


“A volume weighted with such concepts as may well be 
considered indispensable to a minister who looks upon 
pastoral service as an outstanding obligation and privi- 
lege—in these days when so many personalities break | 
under the pressure of modern conditions .... Dean | 
Stolz has put the Protestant ministers of the whole 
country under obligation to him... for his skill in 
putting the principles and technique which pastors 
may make use of,” observes Prof. Norman E. Richard- 
son. $2.00 


HAMPTON ADAMS 
The Pastoral Ministry 


Dr. Roger T. Nooe, Practical Theology lecturer in Van- 
derbilt School of Religion says, “Here is a book that is 
different. It not only suggests methods, but inspires for 
new adventures. It magnifies the ministry and points 
the way for emancipation from being busy here and 
there to the one thing the preacher is called for.” $1.00 


Wittiam H. LEAcw 


The Cokesbury Funeral Manual 


224 pages of well-selected material for the burial of 
children, youth, adults, and the aged. Reproduced are 
the historic funeral liturgies of Protestantism; hymns, 
poems, and prose that afford consolation to the be- 
reaved; selected prayers, texts, and an excellent group 
of funeral sermon outlines. Coat-pocket size; edges 
red under gold; moroccotol binding, silk bookmark, 
boxed. $1.00 


Burris JENKINS 


My Job: Preaching - ,avuiL. 


The Cokesbury Pulpit of the Fall—eighteen full-length 
sermons by one of America’s unique pulpit voices. Here 
is an engaging informality and unconventionality which 
many preachers may adapt to their own messages; and 
healthy, daring, virile religion that many laymen will 
enjoy. $1.50 


COKESBURY REPRINTS 
CHURCH FINANCE. Wituam H. Leacn. $1.00 


CHURCH PUBLICITY. Wirt1am H. Leacu. $1.00 


PREACHING OUT OF THE OVERFLOW. 
Wirtram L. Stivcer. $1.00 


THE PEW PREACHES. Forp, Penney, 
Basson, et al. 


$1.00 


America's Most 
Helpful and 
Distinctive Lesson 


Commentary! 
50 Notable Religious leaders give In- 
ternational Lesson helps for class 
study and home study. 


Read 
These 
New Fall 
Cokesbury 
Good 
Books 


- 


Teachers Everywhere Using 


THE LESSON ROUND TABLE 


testify that dull class periods disappear, pupils become alert 
and eager—that each “Round Table Lesson” is factual, livable, 
and interesting, and that the first-hand experiences of 50 wide- 
ly-known religious leaders—Wilfred T. Grenfell, Bertha Condé, 
Halford E. Luccock, Lucia Ames Mead, Hugh T. Kerr, and 45 
others—give the kind of lesson helps not available in any other 
lesson commentary. Each Sunday one of these leaders (chosen 
specially for the lesson of the day) develops and prepares for 
teacher and pupil a well-organized lesson, intelligent applica- 
tion of it to present-day problems, and pertinent questions for 
meditation and class discussion. 


The Lesson Round Table—1933 1 

Coat pocket size. App. 360 pages. 
Spe ee ee ae 
COKESBURY PRESS « Nashville 
Richmond, Ve. © Dalles, Tex. © Sen Francisco 

At Your Own Bookstore, or Nearest Address 


T. J. Griffiths Sons, Inc. 
100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. 


